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For the Companion. 
SOL JONES’S ORPHANS. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“Please, miss, if you only would!” said the 
most persuasive of voices, at my elbow. 
down at the owner of the voice, and beheld as 
picturesque a little vagabond as any artist need 
have craved for a model; with tangled black hair, 
brown face, wide mouth, and great dark 
eyes. He was holding up a basket full of 
pins and tape, and such small wares as we see 
constantly hawked about in the streets. 

“Please buy, lady,” he said again, as I 
looked down. “I am so hungry.” 

“T don’t want any pins,” I answered, in my 
severest and most hard-hearted manner. 

“But there’s tape, too, and needles. I say, 
missis,” and this was in the most insinuating 
of tones, “I s’pose you never was hungry ?” 

IT looked at him gravely. 

He was not tidy, certainly. His clothes 
were innocent of brushing, and odd little 
patches of various colors were partly sewed 
on, and partly hanging loose over his rents 
and tatters. His bright face, too, would have 
been the better for a little wholesome soap 
and water; but hungry he did not look. 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I may have been 
hungry in my life; but you don’t look hungry 
now.” 

“Awful hungry, missis,” and the imp 
stretched his already big mouth, and pointed 
to the empty, yawning cavern with his fore- 
finger in a manner quite too ludicrous to be 
touching. However, he interested me. 

“Have you any bonnet-pins ?” I asked. I 


had been walking along all this time, and he was very ob- 


ligingly accompanying me. 


“No, missis, but I've got plenty of pins and needles and 


tape.” 


“No,” I said, “I don’t want them, but here’s a five-cent 
piece, and you can give me my bonnet-pin next time you see 


me.” 


He took the money with a triumphant air, and I proceeded 
I never expected to behold him again, but about 
a week afterwards, when I happened to be walking in the same 


on my way. 


direction, I heard a not unfamiliar voice say,— 


“Here it is, missis,”—and there, again at my elbow, was my 
brown boy, holding up the longest and nicest of bonnet-pins. 

“Got it for you the next day, missis,—had it ready ever since. 
I’ve got plenty of pins and 


Please buy something to-day. 
needles and tape.” 
“And you're very hungry, I suppose ?” 
“Yes, ma’am, I’m always very hungry. 
tively, “I s’pose it’s "cause my mouth is so big.” 


In consideration of the extent of his hunger as measured by 
the size of his mouth, I made a little purchase; and from that 


day I fancy he accounted me a regular customer. 


time came that I did not see him for some three months. 
For some time I used to look for him on his beaten track, 
but after a while he passed out of my mind, until one day in 


early spring I heard a familiar voice calling,— 

“Pins, needles and tape.” 

I turned, and looked behind me, and there was 
my brown boy again—the same, and yet not the 
same. He had certainly grown thin, and he 
looked sadder than of old, and oddly enough round 
the nondescript thing that served him for hat was 
tied a fluttering rag of black crape. His face 
brightened when he saw me, and he drew near, 
but I at once missed the old piquancy from his 
manner. 

“What became of you, Sol?” I questioned. “1 
have missed you for three months.” ° 

“I was bringing up my children, missis, and 
they was little, and I couldn't leave ’em long 
enough to time to come here. But they’re gone 
now, missis,” and he touched the crape rag which 
the spring wind was fluttering, “they’re gone, and 
I’m back here again, and perhaps you’ll buy some- 
thing. Here are pins and needles and tape.” 

I was more interested in his story than in his 
wares; and a sudden desire seized me to know 
something about his life, and especially about 
these mysterious children, who had been, and 
were not. 

“So your children are dead ?” I asked. 

“Not yet, missis ; I hope not yet.” 

“What is the crape for, then ?” 

“’Cause I’ve lost ’em, ma’am, all the same as if 
they was dead; and I’m all alone again, just as if 
they hadn’t come.” 

“Do you mean that you live all alone ?” 








You see,” reflec- 


Whenever I = 
walked that way he beguiled me into buying something. 

My work-box got filled up with all sorts of odds and ends; 
but, withal, the brown little good-for-nothing made a place } 
for himself in my interest; and I really missed him when a | 





“In a way, missis. I don’t have a place all to | 


myself—that would cost a heap o’ money—but I 
don’t belong to anybody, and nobody ever be- 
longed to me, since two years ago when my mother 


T looked | died, until the children came. 


We had turned into a quiet street, my brown 
boy and I, and were walking towards my home. 


interfere with me was concerned. My cook was 
growing old; and that very morning she had been 
asking me to let her have a young girl to run her 
errands, and sweep her sidewalk, and help with 
odd jobs. 

Why should not a young boy be as good as a 
young girl? In short, why would not the place 


“If you'll come home with me,” I said, ‘‘and tell | fit Sol, and Sol fit the place ? 
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me about yourself, you shall have so much supper 
that you won’t be hungry, to-night, at least.” 

“Seems to me I aint so hungry now-a-days, 
inissis. I didn’t think about being hungry when 
Thad the children, and I haint got my appetite 
back since they went. When mother was alive, 
you see, we got on pretty well. She had a little 
stand on the Common, where she used to sell 
things, and she was that pretty and pleasant- 
spoken that most everybody used to buy. But 
one day there came a sudden storm, and she got 
all soaked through as if she’d been dipped in a 
river, and she took pleurisy, and in three days she 
was dead.” 

“And there was no one to claim you, you poor 
little waif ?” I said, sympathetically. 

“Oh yes, missis; plenty on ’em wanted me, but 
I was sharp enough to know that none on ’em had 
any right to me, and I said I’d be my own mas- 
ter, and as I had pretty strong legs and fists, and 
pretty sharp teeth for a boy of ten, they just found 
they’d better let Sol Jones alone. I took what 
was left of mother’s stock, and went round with it ; 
and I’d never asked any help of anybody until the 
children came, and I didn’t call that beggin’, but 
only giving other folks a chance to help along in 
taking care of the poor little orphins.” 

By this time we had reached home, and a plan 
had shaped itself in my mind. Like Sol, I lived 
all alone, as far as any one’s having any right to 
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“See that the boy is made tidy,” I said; ‘and 
give him some supper, and then let him come to 
me in the library.” 

In less than an hour there stood before me a 
really nice-looking boy, comfortably clothed and 
neat, but with a curiously subdued air, as if he 
had got to get acquainted afresh with himself. 
“Do you think you should like to live here, 

Sol,” I asked, “and help the good woman 

who has just given you your supper? You 
like her, don’t you ?” 

“Couldn't quite tell so sudden,” the boy 
answered, half roguishly. “You have to /now 
folks, mostly, before you like ’em, don't you ? 
Now I do like you, missis. That good wom- 
an, as you call her, aint no ways handsome.” 

“No, perhaps not; but she 7s a good wom- 
an, and she wants some one to help her in my 
kitchen, and to run her errands for her. ‘A 
good, handy girl,’ she said, but I don’t see 
why a good, handy boy wouldn’t do just as 
well. You shall have a nice litthe room 
all to yourself, and good clothes, and good 
food.” 

“Seems most as good as heaven,” Sol an- 
swered, but he spoke sadly, as one who had 
seen a door open into a beautiful world on 
which he might not enter. “If it wasn’t for 
the children, 'd stay here, but I don’t see my 
way clear on account of them.” 


| “But you said they were gone; and you 


had that bit of crape on your hat because you 
had lost them.” 

“Yes, missis; but lost things is found, 
sometimes,” he answered, mysteriously. “If 
youdon’t mind, missis, | should like to tell 


you about the children. 


“It was just about three months ago, one cold day in Feb- 
ruary, that I saw ’em first. 


I had been doing pretty well that 


Maybe you don’t remember, but you had bought pretty 
nearly half a dollar’s worth of things, yourself. 

“LT was walking along, kind o’ briskly, thinking I’d have a 
good hot supper that night, when I came on the children. 
I was in a back street, such a one as you don’t know any- 
thing about, and a woman stood in a doorway, laying on to 
shose poor little mossels with a stick. 

“You get out o’ here,’ she said; ‘and don’t you come home 
again without money enough to buy your supper and mine, 
too ;’ and she put in some powerful bad words, missis, that 
aint fit to tell over to you. 

“Now [ told you I was a knowin’ chap when I was ten, and 
I wasn’t any less knowin’ when I was two years older. 
that the only way I could help those little ones was just to 
keep still and not seem to see or hear. 
away, poor little creturs, hand in hand, and turned round a 
corner, | just put after ‘em. 

“One of ’em was such a pretty little thing, with heaps of 
yellow hair, and great blue eyes, and a little mouth, like a bit 
of a red rosebud. 


I saw 


But when they went 


But somehow I felt the sorriest for the 


“The yellow-haired one had such a little mouth it didn’t seem 
tome she ever could be downright hungry, like I was; but 
the other, she had a great, big, hungry mouth like mine, and I 
knew how she felt. 

; “Tt would be a long time, I thought, before they would beg 
money enough for their supper, for they were shivering with 


the cold, and holding each other’s hands, and crying bitterly ; 


If there had been a man in my household, full 
of worldly wisdom,—that is to say, of distrust 
and suspicion,—no doubt he would have opposed 
the admission of my street Arab, with his many 
tatters, and no references; but I had no one to 
say me nay, as it was; and I hada certain mild 
pride in my own knowledge of character as it 
writes itself upon the face. 

I turned over Sol to my cook, when I went into 
the house, and then I bethought myself which of 
my friends had a boy just a little larger than Sol. 
I remembered one, presently; and I had only to 
go half-way down the street to tind her. 

“Have you any of John’s cast-off, out-grown 
clothes ?” I asked, breathlessly. John’s mother 
laughed. 

“If that isn’t just like you, for all the world, 
coming upon one in this suddenway! Yes, I have 
John’s last winter clothes, though I was going to 
send them to the orphanage to-morrow.” 

“Well, [ want them to-night. I have brought a 
boy home with me who is all rags; and he’s the 
worthiest kind of an orphan—an orphan who is 
trying to support himself.” 

“Another of your sudden likings,” my friend 
said, with a sigh. “Never mind, your orphan may 
as well have John’s clothes as any other orphan, 
so I'll get them.” 

I hurried home, and gave the clothes to the 
cook. 








and mostly the people that went by them on that 
street were as poor as they were themselves, and 
had nothing to give. 

“As for me, I felt quite rich, for I had eighty 
cents in my pocket, besides a good many unsold 
things in my basket, and I didn’t owe anybody 
anything. So I just stepped up to the children, 
and said I,— 

“Do you want to get away from that old 
woman that was a-beating you ?” 

“The little yellow-haired one just caught her 
breath, and said in kind of a low, scared tone, 
‘Get away from mammy ?’ But the one with the 
black hair and the big motth, she answered up, 
strong and firm, ‘Yes, we do want to get away 
from her. She beats us and starves us, and makes 
us beg for her, and we do want to get away.’ 

“‘Come with me, then,’ says I, and I took “en 
straight to an eating-house, where I got ‘em hot 
sausages and fried potatoes, and I had my own 
supper, too; and then I took ’em to Mother Ben- 
son’s, and sent them to bed, in the part for women 
and children. I knew that I must move with ’em 
the next morning, for I wanted to be in a part of 
the town farther off from their old woman. 

“Tt’s one good thing, missis, in paying your rent 
by the night only, you don’t have to give notice 
when you want to quit. 

“So the next day I took the children and my 
basket, and we went a long way off, and I got a 
little room for them and me, and we set up house- 
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keeping. It was the tirst time I’d ever asked for 
help, but I did go to some houses, and tell my 
story, and I asked for tood and old clothes for the 
children, and it really seemed, missis, as if 1 was 
favored, 

“Those children had never been so comfortable 
in their lives. Susie,—that was the one with the 
black hair and the big, hungry mouth, like mine, 

she grew jolly and full of tun, but little Ellen 
never was quite happy. She had two troubles, 
and one was for fear her mother would find her 
again, and the other for fear she had done wrong 
in coming away with me at all. 

“She was a tender-hearted little thing; and 
whenever had a good supper, she would cry 
and take on, and say that maybe her poor mam- 
my had no supper that night at all. But Susie 
would say that she hoped the cruel old thing was 
hungry, and she did not believe she was their 


we 


mother, anyhow. 

“*Which did I Well, I never quite 
knew. You see, I was the most at home with 
Susie, with her great, hungry mouth, and the fun 
and laughter there was in her when she got it 
filled; but we both worshipped little Ellen. She 
was that small and delicate and pretty that we 
bigver ones wanted to take all the trouble on our- 
selves to keep any of it from hitting her. 

“T had ’em about ten weeks. Those were good 
You see, ’'d never known what it was to 
have any one to look out for before. While mother 
lived, she had looked out for me; butthese chil- 
dren my I never went 
back on to the old beat where I used to see you, 
because 1t was too far off from where I kept the 
children, and I never wanted to leave them long at 
a time for fear something would happen. 

“But I s’pose those days was too good to last. 


love best ?” 





weeks. 


were business to see to. 


Sometimes I 
went out with my basket; I didn t like to, though. 
Lalways felt as if it was risky; but they used to 
tease to go; and after all, there was no real reason 
to think the old woman would get on our track. 
“But one day, about two weeks ago, | went out, 
and they persuaded me to let them come. I had 
stopped in the street to sell some pins to a customer, 
and the children were behind me. 
. “Suddenly, [ heard little Ellen’s voice ery, ‘O 
" and then a great blow knocked 
me down, and my head hit a stone step, and IT was 
stunned, and knew nothing more till I felt my 
nose burn and tingle, and woke up in a druggist’s 
shop, where they were making me smell something 


MLITTELY, PLES 


that went into my nose like fire. 

“In this time, while people had been busy with 
me, the old woman had taken the children and 
I've been hunting for her these two weeks 
She must 


gone, 
back, but I have found no trace of her. 
be somewhere, missis, with my children, and I 
must look till I find them. 

“That is why I don’t see my way clear to living 
I should like the little clean 
room, missis, and the comfortable clothes, as well 
as any boy, and surely [aint afraid of work; but 


on here with you. 


I want to be in the street, where I’ve a chance of 


finding my children.” 

The story, told so simply, had only added to 
my interest in Sol; and I determined to keep him, 
by some means or other. [told him how quickly 
he could get through with his duties for me, and 
that he might be for hours of every day in the street, 
with his basket of odds and ends for sale,—and 
moreover, that he found the children, I 
would help him to see to them. 

At last he was persuaded; and cook and I saw 


when 


every reason to congratulate ourselves upon our 
acquisition. 

The summer went by. [ had been out of town 
part of the time, myself; but the most complete 
harmony prevailed in my absence between cook 
and her assistant. When I returned, at the end 
of September, however, Sol seemed no nearer to 
finding his children than when I went away. 

At last, one crisp day in late October, I sent him 
out to do an errand for me. He was the soul of 
promptness and fidelity, and I had begun to won- 
der at the unusual length of time he had been ab- 
sent, when, suddenly, cook presented herself. 

“Sol has come,” she said, “with two children. 
He says they are Ais children, and he wants you 
to see them.” 

L hurried down stairs. 
little girl in either hand. 
them anywhere, T think, from the description that 
, There was Susie, with her big, 


There was Sol, with a 
I should have known 


he had given me. 


honest black eyes, and her great hungry mouth, | 


and there was little Ellen, with her piteous, plead- 
ing blue eyes, her yellow hair, and the little sad 
mouth, like a shut rosebud. 

“L’ve found ‘em, missis!" Sol cried, exultingly. 
“They was waiting outside the police court, where 
the old woman was up for getting drunk, and I 
just hid ‘em away, and then hung round till I 
found she had got three months. 

“And I found another thing, too,—that these 
children are none of hers. The neighbor who had 
complained of her testified that she never was any 
relation to them. She took ‘em, when their own 
mother died, and brought ‘em up to beg for her.” 

“Mean, spiteful old thing!” Susie cried, in a 
burst of wholesome wrath; but little Ellen looked 
at me deprecatingly, and said, “You know we 
thought she was our mammy, and we can’t help 
being sorry for her.” 
“Tean!” cried Susic. “I’m glad she’s shut up, 
and I wish it was for always, and I only want 
Sol.” 

“You shal! never go back to her again,” I said, 


used to take them with me when I | 


_THE YOUTH’S 


| soothingly. ‘Now that you know she is not your 
‘mother, she has no right to you. Go into the 
kitchen with cook, and Sol and I will settle what 
is to be done.” 


ing to me when we were left alone; “I must get a 
room somewhere, and go to housekeeping again 
with my children.” 

It was no easy task to dissuade him from this 
plan. He clung to it until I had convinced him 
that, for their own sakes, the little girls needed 
other care and other training than he could give 
them. My scheme was to get them admitted into 
the Home for Little Wanderers; and to keep also 
a certain oversight of them myself. 

“And you can work and study,” I said to Sol, 
“and fit yourself really to earn money, and really 
to make a home, and then you can open its doors 
toyourchildren. Youcando wonders if youtry.” 

His great eyes kindled, and his dark cheeks 
glowed. In general, I don’t approve of slang; but 
I had it not in my heart to reprove him when he 
cried out, in his dialect of the street,— 

“Won't I just, missis? You bet!” 

I succeeded in my plan. Sol’s children are com- 
fortable and happy in their new home, where they 
have lived for nearly two years. Sol gets leave 
for them to go out with him, now and then; or 
brings them home triumphantly for a half-holiday 
and a hot supper in cook's kitchen. He never 
spends an unnecessary penny, or an idle half- 
| hour, for all his life is set towards one purpose— 
| to make a home for his children, and to see them 
happy in it. 

His mouth is as big and as hungry as ever; his 
eyes dance with fun as of old; he does not look 
like the stuff of which heroes or martyrs are made ; 
yet I think we should go far to find another soul 
more capable of self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness 
| than this born Arab of the street, whose home has 
been for two years and a half in my kitchen. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 
The trivial round, the econnnon task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 


Room to deny ourselves: a road 
To bring us daily nearer God, 





+> 
For the Companion. 
SCARED. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Four clerks occupied two rooms in their board- 
|} ing-house. The smaller of the rooms was fitted up 
asa parlor. In the other—a high, well-windowed 
room, eighteen feet square—were their two beds. 

One evening, Martin Dawes, groaning and grunt- 
ing, had made a plunge into bed—that is, as much 
| of a plunge as was consistent with a crick he had 
jin the neck. All day, he had been standing and 
waiting upon customers behind the notion-counter, 
his head fixedly bent towards one shoulder, as 
though his neck was out of joint. 

Two the Frank Platt and Henry 
Bridges—had gone to the grocer’s for mustard ; be- 
cause Mrs. Hills, with whom the four lads boarded, 
had advised a mustard bath for Martin's feet and 
mustard plasters for his neck. 

The fourth Arthur younger 
brother to Henry, was dressing for an evening so- 
ciable. He a lad 





of clerks 


clerk, Bridges, 


was handsome of seventeen, 


with bright black eyes and hair to match. He 
was small and slight, but lis figure was well- 


formed, and the arraying of this figure the young 
clerk studied as though it was the most important 
of all earthly matters. 

“Art certainly belicves in the immortality of the 
body,” said Frank Platt, “or he couldn't go on 
taking such care of his. Whenever I look at him, 
I see in my mind’s eye the tailor and the laundress, 
the barber and the boot-black ” 

All his salary, which was not large, Arthur 
spent on board and His brother 
Henry, on the contrary, set an example of econo- 
my and self-denial for the sake of brightening the 
dear faces at their country home. 

Arthur had his glove-box and perfumed mou- 
choir, his case of ties, and his box of fancy  sta- 
tionery, dainty as any girl’s. Many a dollar went 
to secure a closer harmony in the colors of his 
toilet. 

To be sure, a young clerk may make worse use 
of a spare dollar and a leisure hour than in match- 
ing a handkerchief-border to gloves and necktie; 
but then, too, he may make a better use of them. 

There was one article which Arthur desired with 
exceeding desire, but the ways and means to the 
securing of it, he had never been able to deter- 
mine. 

It was a watch. 

This evening when he had finished his toilet, he 
saw Martin's watch lying on the bureau where his 
| sick friend had almost dashed it, as he hastily made 
ready for bed. 

The thought came to Arthur, that a watch would 
perfect his toilet, and Martin’s watch was a good 
one. The next thought was, that he might bor- 
row it, as Martin was sick and would not need it 
during the evening. 

There was nothing criminal in Arthur’s wish- 
ing to add a watch to his toilet; and there was 
not much harm in his second thought, which was 
that he would like to borrow the watch, though I do 
admire independent people, who make up their 
minds to do without things that they must borrow 
if they use them at all. Arthur's third thought 
was, that he did not like to humiliate himself by 
asking the loan of the watch. That thought was 


his clothes. 





| 
| 


“There’s just one thing, missis,” said Sol, turn- | 
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not wrong either; but the next was the thought 
ofasneak. It was that he would wear the watch 
without asking leave of its owner. 

“What harm could my taking it for the evening 
do to anybody ?” said Arthur, to himself. “It 
wouldn’t be like wearing another person’s gloves. 
They might be injured. The watch could not be 
hurt, and Martin cannot miss it.” 

In arguing that no one would be harmed, Arthur 
forgot to consider himself, and the stain that would 
be put upon his own spirit by the dishonorable 
act he was contemplating. 

He gave a glance towards the bed; decided that 
Martin was asleep; slipped the watch into his 
pocket, and went out. On the stairs, he met the 
two clerks with the mustard. They gave him a 
sniff at the package and ran on up to Martin. 

Arthur went into the street. A few doors on he 
stopped for a cigar. I’m sorry to say that this 
young fellow smoked. He lighted it at the drop, 
thinking it would last him during the walk to the 
sociable. 

As he stood there, two rough-looking young fel- 
lows were looking into the cigar-shop window. 
One of them said,— 

“Nice boy! He’ll not feel so comfortable in a few 
minutes.” 

They waited in the shadow until the young man 
came out, and then followed him. 

“He'll get on to Washington Street presently. 
There’s no gas there, and we’ll do our business 
there,” said one of the pair. 

“Yes; and won't the little dandy be surprised ? 
How he flourished that watch in the shop! He’s 
a nice little sonny! But he’ll know a thing or 
two more at bed-time than he does now.” 

As Arthur turned into Washington Street, they 
quickened their pace. When he was fairly in its 
shadows at the dark corner of a building, the two 
came alongside with unsteady gait, and pushed 
him against the wall, and at the same time took 
the watch from his pocket. 

Arthur was angry that they should rudely crowd 
him, but he did not suspect that he had been 
robbed; he supposed that it was only two drunken 
roughs who had jostled him uncomfortably. 

Arrived at the sociable, the first thing he did 
after laying off his wraps was to put his hand to 
his vest to consult the watch. About him were 
several young men to whom he wished to display 
it. His dismay was pitiful when he found the 
watch was gone. He almost cried out and pro- 
claimed the loss, but it flashed upon him that this 
would lead to a discovery of his own conduct in 
the matter, and would commit him to a replacing 
of the watch. 

His mind was not quite ready to accept this sit- 
uation. He could not decide at once what course 
to pursue. He was bewildered. He must have time 
to clear up the mists; he must get away by him- 


self. Young men were greeting him; young 
ladies were nodding their salutations; but as 


quickly as possible, he got out of the room and 
into the street. But what help was there here ? 

“Those men must have picked my pocket,” he 
thought. ‘By reporting to the police, I might re- 
cover the watch, but then it would all get into the 
papers, and Martin and Hen and Frank would 
know that I took it, and they might think that I 
meant to steal it. Then all the clerks in the 
store would hear about it, and the folks at home, 
and besides, if the police shouldn’t find the watch, 
I should have to pay for it. I haven't money to 
do that, and I can’t save any out of my beggarly 
salary, and there’s no one I could get a dollar’s 
help from. What a fool I was to take the watch! 
I might have known it was mean, by my want- 
ing todo it and—to keep Martin from knowing 
about it. If ever I get out of this scrape, I'll never 
do another thing I’m ashamed to have known as 
long as I live. But what shall I do? If I can’t 
replace the watch, I don’t see what good it will do 
toown up. I declare, I am in a bad fix!” 

Until after ten o’clock, Arthur walked the streets, 
trying to find some way out of his difficulty by 
which he could avoid exposure. Yet he went to 
his room without accomplishing it. 

Profound silence reigned in the room, except for 
the heavy breathing of his three room-mates. The 
gas was turned to a point, and for a half-hour, 
Arthur sat in the dim light thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

Finally, wearied and despondent, he went to bed. 
He slept deeply, waking only in the morning, when 
his brother Henry had soundly shaken him. It 
was with a great heart-leap that he came out of 
the blessed unconsciousness to a re-facing of his 
trouble of the night before. Should he, as he lay 
in bed, plunge at once into the confession, or should 
he first get dressed? Concluding that he would 
appear more dignified and heroic to be clothed, as 
well as to be in his right mind, he decided to dress 
himself. He had nearly completed his toilet, 
when Frank said,— 

“[ wonder what 
watch, Mart®” 

“Tsn’t it on the bureau ?” 
“That’s where I left it.” 

Arthur's face grew very red. 

“Tt’s not here,” said Frank. 

Again Arthur tried to speak. 

“I’m quite certain I left it there,” Martin per- 
sisted. “Some of you must have moved it.” 

“T haven't,” said Henry. 

“T haven't,” said Frank. 

“I—I moved it,” said Arthur, choking a little, 
and then clearing up, and proceeding manfully. 
“T thought you wouldn’t care if I wore it to the 


time it is? Where’s your 


Martin answered. 


His lips parted. 
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sociable ; so I put it in my pocket. But I had my 
pocket picked; the watch was taken.” 

“It was?” Martin cried, rising up in bed, his 
head yet tilted on one side, his neck plastered over. 
“Well, look here, you’ve got to make that watch 
good. It cost me fifty-five dollars.” 

“I expect to give you its value,” Arthur said. 

“I don’t see how you expect to do it; yon don’t 
lay by a cent,” his brother Henry said. 

“You'll have to make an assignment of your 
gloves and neckties,” said Frank, “though Mart 
couldn’t wear your gloves; but he might give 
them to his girl.” 

“That’s the best thing you can do,” Henry said, 
“make an assignment of your personal effects to 
your creditor.” 

“If there’s anything of mine that Martin can 
use, I’d be glad to have him take it, and allow me 
what’s fair,” said Arthur. 

“Well, pass over your traps, and let’s see,” said 
Frank. 

With a solemn face, Arthur handed over his 
mouchoir, his necktie- box, and his portfolio. 
Frank took them over to the bed, and he and 
Martin began an examination. 

“Here are a half-dozen new 
Can you get along without these ?” 

Arthur answered that he could manage without 
them if Martin could find use for them; they had 
been bought because they “matched,” rather than 
because they were needed. They cost three dol- 
lars wholesale. 

Then Martin selected three ties from Arthur’s 
stock, and gave credit for two dollars. 

“This pair of kids I'll take at two dollars,” said 
the brother Henry, “and this gold pen at five, for 
my sister Florence. Next Monday is her: birth- 
day.” 

Then they found a dollar’s worth of fine paper 
and envelopes, and then Frank cried out,— 

“Wurrah! here’s a fine valentine! It’s perfectly 
magnif! What did you pay for this, Art >” 

“A dollar,” said Arthur; “but if Martin’s got a 
girl to whom he wishes to send it, I'll knock it off 
to him for seventy-tive cents.” 


handkerchiefs. 


“Mart looks as if he was somebody’s valentine, 
doesn’t he, now ?” said Frank. e 





“Sure as my head doth down incline, 
So sure am I your valentine,”— 
Frank improvised. 

A pair of sleeve-buttons, a bottle of cologne, and 
some trifles, ran up Arthur’s credit to twenty-six 
dollars. ; 

“Now,” Martin said, with authority, to Arthur, 
“you aren’t to spend anything except for your 
bare living till the other twenty-nine dollars are 
made up. Let me see. You get forty-five dollars 
amonth. You pay four dollars rent, and twenty 
for board. I'll allow you tive a month for laun- 
dry; that'll make twenty-nine, which will leave 
sixteen a month, which you can pay me, instead 
of spending it on tinted gloves, fancy ties, and 
valentines. At this rate, you can in two months 
pay for the watch.” 

Arthur looked very sober, and felt very sober; 
but he answered, somewhat tremulously; “I am 
ready to give you my promise to pay you six- 
teen dollars a month till the cost of the watch is 
made good. I think I can save even more than 
you have calculated. I know where I can get re- 
spectable board for a dollar less on the week than 
at Mrs. Hill’s. I'll go there to-day.” 


“No! No! No!” the other boys cried, in 
chorus. 


“We aren’t going to Iet vou do that,” said 
Frank. “I don’t think your feed at Mrs. Hill’s is 
any too good for your well-being. We can’t spare 
you. You're a good sort of a boy, if you area 
dandy and a bit of a sneak. If you didn’t have 
us fellows to watch you, you might get to sneaking 
cookies and such from the table. By the time you 
have pinched through two months at the rate of 
sixteen dollars a2 month, you will be a wiser boy 
and a better clerk. You'll be able to feel for us 
fellows, I’m sure, whose gloves and ties never 
match.” 

Three days after this, Arthur drew his month’s 
salary. He had meant to buy a new vest and a 
searf-pin ; but with a little sigh, he folded up these 
plans and laid them away indefinitely, paid his 
bilis, and handed the surplus sixteen dollars to 
Martin. 

Then the weeks of the next month passed, and 
again pay-day came around for Arthur. 

‘Here’s the balance,—the thirteen dollars,” he 
said to Martin. His heart heaved with a great 
relief, and then he settled into a comfortable, rest- 
ful attitude. 

“You don’t owe me that money,” said Martin. 
“You don’t owe me anything. I owe you forty- 
two dollars. Didn’t I tell you that I had got back 
my watch? Here it is.” 

As Martin drew forth from his pocket the lost 
watch, and held it up, Arthur’s eyes widened, and 
they stared and stared. “Tell me? No. You 
know you didn’t. Where did you get it? How 
did you find it? Hen said the police hadn't heard 
anything from it.” 

“T got the watch from the hands of the-men 
who picked your pocket,” Martin answered. 

“Why,” exclaimed Arthur, “who were they? 
How did you find them out ?” 

Here Frank laughed, and Henry burst into 


aroar. A sudden suspicion flashed upon Ar- 
thur. 

“Tt was you fellows!” he cried out. ‘Wasn't it, 
now ?” 
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Then all three of the other clerks broke into 
renewed laughter. 

“IT see how it was,” said Arthur. “Mart was 
just making believe sleep that night of the sociable, 
and he saw me put the watch in my pocket, and 
he set you fellows on me.” 

“Yes,” said Henry. ‘We dressed up in the old 
overcoats of the porters at the store that we had 
worn home the night before in the snow-storm. We 
knew you would not know us in them, and in our 
slouch hats. But I’d made up my mind to get 
some of the nonsense out of you. I guess you're 
cured of sneaking conduct, and you've learned that 
you can save money from your salary by doing 
without some of your former ‘indispensables.’ 
After we had got the watch, I was very uneasy. 
I was afraid you’d play coward, and not own up. 
Then wouldn't you have been in a pretty fix ?” 

“What are you going to do with the money we’ve 
made you save ?” Martin asked. 

“Buy a watch,” Frank advised. 

“Send it home to your mother and sisters,” said 
Martin. 

“Put twenty-five dollars of it by for a watch- 
fund,” said brother Henry, “and send the balance 
home. I have thirty dollars to send with it.” 

— > a8 — 





For the Companion. 

A BEAR AMONG THE BARTLETTS. 

The following laughable, yet rather startling, incident 
occurred one night last July, at the farm of a family 
named Bartlett, in one of the back towns of Maine. 
The farm is located in a newly cleared section of the 
town, and the region about it is rather a wild one. 

Sears are not unfrequently seen in the vicinity. 

It was milking-time, between sunset and dark. 
Henry, one of the Bartlett boys, had just driven the 
cows into the yard, and he and his brother Eby had sat 
down to milk them. Mr. Bartlett, their father, was 
sitting in the kitchen-door, repairing a rake which had 
been broken that afternoon. Abby, a little girl of ten 
or eleven, Was standing on the wood-pile, in front of 
the house, gathering cherries from a large “tame” 
cherry tree. The child had a “cosset” sheep, now 
nearly grown, which with her two lambs, was pastured 
with the cows. 





This sheep 
outside of the barn-yard bars. 

Suddenly the boys heard one of the lambs make a 
bleating noise, and the other came leaping over the 
bars into the yard. At the same moment, little Abby, 
from the wood-pile, cried out, “O Hally! O Ebe! A 
great black dog is catching one of my lambs!” 

At that the boys jumped up from their stools and 
ran to the bars; and there, in the lane, they saw a large 
black bear, throttling one of the lambs, and the old 
sheep bunting at him. 


now in the lane just 


The bear had no doubt come 
out of a thicket of alders in the pasture, a few rods 
away. 

At sight of the bear, the boys turned and ran for the 
house—to get the gun, they said. 

There was boarding at the Bartletts’ a young gentle- 
man from the city, named Bates, a relative of the fam- 
ily. He had come there to spend his vacation in hunt- 
ing and fishing; for trout are abundant in the brooks, 
and deer are sometimes to be shot about the ponds at 
night. 





After supper, that evening, young Bates had gone 
out to a brook in the pasture to fish, and he was now 
just coming back across the field, a little below the 
lane, with bis fishing-rod and gun, and a string of small 
trout. 

Bates saw the bear (though he hardly knew what it 
was) when it ran out from the alders, and he heard 
Abby screaming. Dropping his rod and fish, he ran up 
to the lane-fence and fired at the. bear. 

But the gun was loaded merely with a light charge of 
No. 7 shot, which could hardly have pricked the crea- 
ture’s hide. At the discharge of the gun, the bear let 
go the lamb, and ran along the lane and jumped the 
bars into the barn-yard. 

There were fifteen head of cattle, cows and steers, in 
the yard, and the sight and smell of the bear set them 
all to running and bellowing. Some of them tried to 
gore him, and all went round at full run, with their 
tails up. The bear turned this way and that, and then, 
finding the place too hot for him, he tried to get back 
as he had come. 

Meantime, Bates had put in a fresh cartridge, and he 
now saluted him at the bars with another charge of fine 
shot. Turning short from this, the animal ran, with a 
growl, through the cattle, to the bars on the other side, 
and leaped into the door-yard. 

By this time the whole family was astir—all shouting 
and running. The boys had got their gun and were 
hurrying to get a charge into it. Mr. Bartlett had 
rushed out with the rake in his hand; and even old 
“‘gran’sir’”’ Bartlett, who was ill of a cold, came stumb- 
ling forth from the kitchen, shouting, ‘*Hoy! Hoy!” 

The bear first turned to run down into the garden, 
almost directly towards where Abby stood on the wood- 
and either 
frightened at her cries, or seeing Bates, who at that 
moment came running round from the other side of the 
barn-yard, the bear turned again and ran towards the 
long open wood-shed which extended from the house to 
the barn. 


pile. At that she redoubled her screeches 


The shed was empty, and there was a door in the 
back side of it which stood partly open. Apparently 
the bear saw the aperture; for he ran into the shed 
towards it. But as it happened, the evening breeze 
swung the door to just as the bear approached it; and 
having little knowledge of swinging doors, the creature 
no sooner saw itself headed off than it turned, with a 
querulous roar, to get out of the shed. 

Bates was making frantic efforts to put another car- 
tridge into his breech-loader, and had run up close be- 
hind the animal, to get another shot at it before it got 
through the door. But in his flurry, he forgot to set 
the hammer at half-cock, and got the base of the barrel 
hung and wedged fast on the “plunger,” so that he 
could neither open nor shut it; and more intent for the 
moment on his gun than on the bear, the brute whirled 
round and leaped upon him before he could get out of 
its way. 

In a second, the bear had him down, and was tearing 
his clothes off, Bates kicking, shouting, and pommelling 
the creature’s head with his bare fists. 


Mr. Bartlett broke his rake over the bear’s back, and 
then punched and beat him with the broken handle, till 
the beast, now thoroughly roused and enraged, turned 
from Bates and sprang at his new assailant. 

Being able to make but little impression on the sturdy 
brute with so light a weapon, Bartlett ran backward, 
punching and fending off the attacks of the animal, 
and in the scuffle, upset Gran’sir Bartlett, who was 
hobbling up with the hoe. 

The boys, however, had got their gun loaded, with 
powder at least, and Ebe fired it off at such close quar- 
ters that the bear ran into the woodshed again. 

There it stood on the defensive, growling and roaring 
savagely. Bates had jumped up and fled, his coat and 
pants torn to strings, and Bartlett was calling for the 
boys to find the axe and bring it to him. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Bartlett took a hand in the 
affair. She had been heating water fora hot bath for 
the old gentleman that night. Suddenly opening the 
door from the kitchen into the woodshed, she threw a 
bumper of scalding water all over the bear. 

This hot douche probably did the bear more damage 
than all the shooting had done thus far. Bruin uttered 
a loud yelp, and ran along the woodshed towards the 
farther end, where there was an open doorway into 
the barn. Inside was the calf-pen; and there were three 
or four short bars in the doorway, to keep the calves 
from coming into the shed. 

Secing a hole which promised refuge, the bear leaped 
in—right into the midst of five calves which were there 
awaiting their supper. When the bear landed among 
them, there was scampering and bawling; and the cows 
in the yard added a concerned and excited response. 
The very hills echoed to their dissonant bellowings. 

“He's gone inter the barn! He’s gone inter the barn!” 
was the exclamation from every Bartlett throat. 

“Load up, boys! Load up—with something!” shout- 
ed Mr. Bartlett. “We've got him now!” 

Young Bates, though in 


tatters, and somewhat 
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| most anything. 
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“To discover its modus operandi, I tried another in 
bright sunlight, and observed that while it was hanging 
thus suspended, and perfectly motionless, it was shoot- 
ing out threads in various directions. 

“These threads floated on, spreading out into three 
or four radii, and covering about sixty degrees, but all 
in acommon direction. At length one came in contact 
with a post, and adhered to it. 

“As soon as the spider found that one of the cables 
had found an anchorage, it cut the one by which I held 
it captive, ran up this cable of hope, and regained its 
liberty.” 

<o——- _—- 
For the Companion. 
A RARE POLL-PARROT. 

My son Fritz, aged fourteen, came home one day 
with rather a sheepish expression upon his boyish face. 

“T say, papa,” he said, afler standing round for some 
time, in an uneasy frame of mind, ‘‘you know the two 
quarters you gave me?” 

“Yes, my son,” said I, mildly. 

**To buy fireworks with?” 

“Yes, l remember; what of them? 
fireworks?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you have been guilty of a breach of promise,” 
said I. “I gave you the money for fire-works.” 

“Yes, sir, I know—but—but I found something so 
much nicer—at least 1 thought so,’”’ said Fritz, peni- 
tently. 

“Well, what was it?” 

*“A—a green parrot.” 

“A green nuisance! 
parrot.” 

“But I'll take care of it, sir. It sha’n’t be any trouble 
to you, I promise. This is a wonderful parrot; says 
The boy 1 bought it of says it’s worth 


Did you buy the 


I hate the sound and sight of a 


fifty dollars.’ 
“Fifty fiddlesticks! he was glad enough to get fifty 





scratched, managed to get his breech-loader out of lim 
bo; and the boys re-charged their old piece with some 
of Bates’s largest shot. 

Very cautiously, then, they opened the great barn 
door and peeped in. The calves had jumped out of 
their pen, and were scampering about the barn floor, 
but the bear was not in sight. The door was opened a 
little wider, and all took a look. They were very sure 
the animal had not got out of the barn. 

At length, Ebe espied him, and in a queer place, in 
deed. At the farther end of the barn floor, there was a 
scaffold, ten or twelve feet high. On the scaffold there 
was a little straw, and on top of this was set away an 
old red pung, used in the winter. 

The bear had jumped or climbed on the scaffold, and 
gotinto the pung. They could just see the top of his 
head over the dash-board; in fact, they would scarcely 
have discovered him as soon as they did (for it had 
grown quite dark in the barn) had it not been for the 
noise the animal made licking at bis scalded back every 
few moments. 

There was not enough of the animal’s head in sight to 
shoot at; and they did not really like to shoot into the 
pung. Nor did any one care to climb upon the scaffold. 
They hit on a droll expedient to get the beast down. 

The Bartletts’ well was an open one, the water being 
drawn with a bucket and sweep. That day the bucket 
had been lost off in the well. For hooking it up, a 
grapnel had been used, tied to the end of a bed-cord. 

“Keep easy, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Bartlett; “I'll 
fetch him down from there !”’ 

He stepped to the well, got the grapnel, and after two 
or three throws, succeeded in hooking to the pung. 
The long line enabled him to stand in the barn door. 

“Now, be ready to shute,” he called to Bates and 
Ebe, and pulled vigorously at the rope. 

The pung top came off and hustled the bear with it to 
the edge of the scaffold, and both bear and pung-box 
went lumbering down upon the barn floor. 

“Shute! Shute!” shouted Bartlett. 

Both guns were discharged on the instant; and all ran 
out and swung the barn door to. 

For some moments there was a considerable racket 
inside ; and then, peeping in, they saw that some of the 
loose straw was on fire from the gun-wads. To save 
the barn, they were obliged to rush in, bear or no bear. 

But the animal was wounded so severely that a few 
blows from a crowbar sufficed to despatch him; and 
they trod out the fire. 

Bates estimates that the bear would have weighed 
considerably over three hundred pounds. At any rate, 
it had been large enough to make things lively round 
there for ten or fifteen minutes. 


eS 
A SMART SPIDER. 


Almost all spiders leave a cable behind as they travel 
from point to point. The common geometric spider 
(epeira diadema) shoots out lines with great facility, 
as a correspondent of Chambers’s Journal found out 
one day. He says: 

“One day, when holding an epeira suspended to my 





finger by its cable, it disappeared as if by magic. 





cents for it, 


said 1, half-angrily. ‘Very well, bring it 
home, and if it is troublesome, it must be sent away 
again.” 

“T have brought it home,” he said; “Aunt Chloe 
lent me an old cage, and the parrot is down stairs.” 

“1 thought I'd just let you look at it,” said Fritz, a few 
days after, as he brought the creature on the wide ve- 
randa, where we usually sat after dinner. The bird 
was resplendent in green and gold. 

It really was a beauty, for on its breast shone a me- 
dallion in crimsen, edged with black, and its head was 
brilliant in all the hues of the rainbow. After looking 
at me attentively, the creature burst out with,— 

“How de do, papa? glad to see papa; Polly loves 


™ 


papa! 


” 


The creature’s cool imperturbability and intelligence 
struck me dumb. How did it know that I was papa, 
unless it judged from my white head, and abundance of 
gray beard? At any rate, I was settled for life as 
Polly’s papa. It never called me by any cther name, 
and scemed almost transported if I took notice of it. 

To the great delight of Fritz, I found a place for Poll 
on the shady veranda. Day after day the tie grew 
stronger between us. The creature would manifest no 
particular joy at the appearance of any other member 
of the family, but when I came home from my office, 
Polly seemed fairly beside herself. 

“Hurrah, boys! hurrah! Papa is coming! papa is 
coming!” it would ery, and meet me with the wildest 
demonstrations of delight. 

At last, Polly’s affection was reciprocated. I should 
have felt lost in the morning without her affectionate 
greeting, “Good-morning, papa! good-morning, all!” 
or at night, if Polly’s clarion voice had not rung out, 
“Good-night, everybody.” 

At last I decided to make Polly more like one of the 
family. I had a perch made high enough for the table, 
and fed the bird with whatever viands it fancied. 





Hard-boiled egg was one of my favorite dishes, and 
Polly fancied that it was particularly toothsome to her. 
Sometimes I would feign not to understand what she 
wanted, when she would get up close to me, and croon 
in a soft, low voice,— 

“Polly loves papa, Polly docs—Polly loves papa, 
dearly,” and this she would repeat till she obtained the 
coveted morsel. 

One day we were all seated on the veranda, which 
was furnished with rocking-chairs, sewing-tables and 
baskets, and where occasionally our meals were spread, 
when there came a knock at the servants’ gate, which 
was a side entrance. 

“Come in!” shouted Polly, finding her way to the 
balustrade; “come in, Dinah!” she called again, though 
there was a heavy board partition between them. 

To our surprise, the gate opened, and old Dinah Bell, 
one of the oldest slaves on the plantation, came hgbbling 
in on her stout walking-stick. 

“How did Poly know that was Dinah?” asked my 
wife in great surprise. 

The question was never answered. As soon as Polly 
saw the black, wrinkled face, she began whistling for 
the dog to turn her gut. 

“Major, Major!” she cried sbrilly ; “turn Dinah out!” 


“Now that’s like some folks,” said old Dinah, looking 
up reproachfully to the bird; ‘you asks me in, and 
then you sets the dog onto me.” At that, Poll threw 
back her head and burst into a fit of laughter, so hearty, 
that she soon had every one of us joining in the laugh. 

But time would fail me to tell of Poll’s accomplish- 
ments, or the many clever and amusing things she did. 
We were all attached to her, and looked upon her as 
something that reasoned, and considered, and made de- 
cisions for herself, 








When we moved North, leaving the charming old 
Kentucky home, with its cool rooms and broad piazzas 
and wind-haunted corridors, we carried her with the 
rest of our luggage. 

At night she was very quiet, evidently not liking this 
mode of treatment, and we put her cage up in the rack 
after vainly trying to prevail upon her to bid us good- 
night. But in the morning, before the passengers were 
quite all awake, everybody was startled by,— 

“Good -morning, good- morning all, good-morning 
everybody,” apparently up in the air. “Give me some 
breakfast!’ was her next petition, ‘*Poll’s tired.” 

Why did she not say, as usual, that she was hungry ? 
Poll missed the bland winters of the South. My Wash 
ington home was one of a block, without a garden, ve- 
randa or trees. 

Poll still lavished her affection upon “sweet papa,” , 
but it was evident that she pined trom day to day. She 
would siton her perch, and whistle all the tunes she 
knew in a soft, melancholy voice, and talk to herself by 
the hour, but she was never the same bird again. 

In less than a year she died, and it is my opinion that 
she was mourned almost as much as if we had lost a 
child out of the family circle. Fritz can never speak of 
her without deep feeling, and declares that some time he 
shall meet her again. GARRY Moss. 
a +> = 
For the Companion. 


THE PLAGUES OF THE WHITE: 
HOUSE. 
By James Parton. 

What is it that a man wins when he is clected Presi- 
dent? Ihave put this question myself to two persons 
who have occupied the Presidential chair. 

Strolling about in a large second-hand bookstore in 
New York, I once met in a dark recess ex-President 
Fillmore, who was much given to prowling in such re- 
positories. I remember well what a contrast his neat 
and clegant attire presented to the brown and dusty 
books, the dingy shelves, and dirty floor of the corner 
in which he stood. Falling into conversation with him, 
I at length asked him the question mentioned above. 

“Mr. Fillmore,” said I, **what is it to be President? 
I mean, where does the stress come? Where does the 
shoe pinch? What is the chief trouble of a President?” 

“Oh,” said he, “making appointments ; that is what 
a President is mostly concerned about in ordinary 
times.” 

lasked the same question of Gen. Franklin Pierce 
one day at the Isles of Shoals. 
the same answer. 
the Diary of Mr. John Quincey Adams, 
reely any removals, and who held in just 
4 the idea of turning a man out of his livelihood 
for opinion’s sake. 


He made substantially 


Look over 





who made 
conten 
Even to supply the few vacancies 
caused by death and resignation, sometimes tried him 
almost beyond endurance. 

“The stream of began 
breakfast and continued till noon.” 


One day he wrote,— 
Visitors immediately after 

Another day, he says,— 

“The reception of visitors forms the occupation of 
four-fifths of my time, and renders long-continued at- 
tention to any subject of business, public or private, ut- 
terly impracticable.” 

If an important post-office was vacant, it was per- 
fectly surprising to see the number of applicants, and 
the still greater number of persons who called to pro- 
mote the interests of applicants. 

Mr. Adams was so absorbed 
other labors of his oflice, that he 
take his exercise before sunrise 





by this work and the 
was driven at times to 
in the morning. Let 
me give the routine of his day, in his own words. 
“Since my removal to the Presidential mansion I rise 
about five; Scott's Bible and 
Commentary,” and the corresponding “Commentary of 


read two chapters of * 





Hewlett;” then the morning newspapers, and public 
write seldom 
and not enough; breakfast an hour, from nine to ten; 
then have a succession of visitors, upon business, in 


papers from the several departments; 


search of place, solicitors for donations, or for mere cu- 
riosity, from eleven till between four and five o’clock. 
The heads of departments of course occupy much of 
this time. 

“Between four and six I take a walk of three or four 
miles. Dine from about half-past five till seven, 
and from dark till about eleven I generally pass the 
evening in my chamber, signing land-grants or blank 
patents, in the interval of which, for the last ten days, I 
have brought up three months of arrears in my Diary 
index. About eleven I retire to bed.” 

And this, remember, was before the days of rotation 
in office. 

What would Mr. Adams have done at a later day, 
when it is by no means uncommon for a President to 
have to fill several hundred vacancies in a single week ? 

I wish I could describe a scene which I myself wit- 
nessed in the President’s house a few days after Gen. 
Grant’s first inauguration. 

The President was in his office, the door of which 
was shut, and guarded by two ushers. 
bers, two or three large rooms, were crowded with men, 
some in groups talking eagerly together, and a large 
number sitting silent and anxious in the seats that lined 
the walls. 

There was a perfect roar of talk, and the quality of 
the atmosphere recalled the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
The point of attraction was the door leading into th 
President’s office. There was a narrow lane of men ex 
tending from that door far back into the room, and the 
persons composing it gazed at the door with a hungry 
intensity fearful to witness. 

And there they waited, and looked, and longed, hour 
after hour, day after day, and, in some instances I was 
told, week after week, hoping at length to get into the 
room and procure an appointment. 

You may think, perhaps, that a President must at 
last get perfectly hardened to the abuse of the press. | 
can assure you that such is not the case. Itis never 
the case. He may learn to bear it, but it never ceases 


The ante-cham- 








to be painful. 
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You remember, perhaps, the celebrated scene in 
the Cabinet of President Washington when Gen. 
Knox alluded to a burlesque poem of the day, in 
which the President was represented as brought 


to the guillotine for attempting to make himself 


king. The general quite lost his temper. He de- 
clared that, so far from wanting to be a king, he 
was utterly sick and tired of being President. 

“IT would rather,” 
he cried, “be in my 
grave than in my 
present situation! I 
would rather be on 
my farm = than 
made Emperor of the | 


be 


world; and vet they are 
charging me with wanting 
to be a king!” 

A president often exceedingly per- 
plexed by the ambition of members of his 
cabinet. 


is 


Even Mr. Jefferson was troubled, 
during the last year of his term, to recon- 
cile the conflicting claims of Madison and 
Monroe. 

President Monroe was still more annoyed, 
for there were times during his second term 
when it appeared that every member of his 
cabinet, as well as the Vice-President and Speaker 
of the Tlouse of Representatives, was an active 
candidate for the succession. 

Speaking of Mr. John Quincey Adams calls to 
mind another torment to which presidents are 
subjected. As he is the most conspicuous person 
inthe nation, all kinds of eccentric people, pro- 
Jectors, inventors, founders of new religions, world- 
savers in general, turn naturally to him, and en- 
deavor to enlist his countenance and co-operation. 

A curious catalogue of these could be made up 
from that portion of Mr. Adams's diary that was 
written during the four years of his Presidency. 

One day, a gentleman calls to present a model 
of a dwelling-house that 
Again, a clergyman comes to 
An 
inventor presents a bed for sick people which he 
calls an alleviator. 

Widows call with doleful tales of poverty and 
affliction; a crazy officer, dismissed from the army, 
threatens to assassinate the President if he is not 
reinstated 
itself by calling upon the President and shaking 
hands. 

A certain Mr. Law called upon Mr. Adams to 
say that he had a plan of finance of such a nature 


would accommodate a 
thousand people. 


ask him to subscribe to his edition of Virgil. 


a military school insists on advertising 





that it would place at the command of the Govern- | 


ment many millions every year for internal im- 
provements. ‘The inventor said it was so admira- 
ble that all opposition to it would be stricken 
dumb, 

Other visitors came, as Mr. Adams remarked, 
“with much nothingness to tell.” A young cadet 
from West Point presented an indignant complaint 
that the surgcon refused to pass him unless al- 
lowed to examine him naked, 

One shabbily-dressed man stopped the Presi- 
dent in the street, shook hands with him, and then 
explained that some of his fellow-workmen in a 
cotton factory at Baltimore had told him that the 
President would not speak to a common man like 
himself, and that his only object in accosting the 
President was to see whether he would or not. 

Perhaps the most distressing part of a Presi- 
dent's duty is the consideration of applications for 
pardons. No man ever suffered 
than John Quincy 
Strongest traits 


from this 
Adams, because in him the two 
were 


more 
benevolence and conscien- 
ile was peculiarly susceptible to the 
tears of women, and he owns that they demoral- 
ized him severely. 


tiousness. 


On one occasion, a respectable lady, seventy- 
eight years of age, a member of a large and de- 
serving family, came to ask for the life of her 
brother, sentenced to death for an atrocious mur- 
der. 





**Her tears and sobs and supplications,” 
Mr. Adams, ‘deeply affected me. 
in untutored was 
seareely dare think of it. 


wrote 
Her story, told 
itself 
I was immeasurably 
tempted to say something to her which would have 
given her a hope that he might be pardoned. Yet 
I felt that I ought not.” 


langug 





moving. 


“The head of the prisoner,” he adds, “was as | 


white as snow with age, and his family only asked 
that his sentence should be commuted to imprison- 
ment for the short residue of his life.” The Presi- 
dent, however, after an attentive and anxious con- 
sideration of the whole case, firmly refused to in- 
terpose. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


These are only a few of the inconveniences to 
which a President is subjected, and the term of 
service is too short to make a suitable career for a 
man of the first order. By the time an incumbent 
has learned how to be President, he returns to pri- 
vate life, to be ever after at once impotent and con- 
spicuous. 

Why, then, should any rational being wish to be 








President ? 
But who is rational ? 


Perhaps a rational being would not. 


+e 

SYMPATHY. 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind, Sin W. Scorr. 

+o 
THE “STAR ROUTES.” 

There has been so much said in Congress and 
in the newspapers of late in regard to frauds in 
the “star route” service of the Post-oflice Depart- 
ment, that it may be well to explain again in the 
Companion what the star routes are, and what is 
the nature of the frauds charged. 

All mail routes which are neither railroad or 
steamboat routes, are known in the Post-office De- 
partment as “star” routes, and the phrase has 
been sanctioned by having been used in acts of 
The mails 





Congress. may be carried on such 
| routes cither by coaches, or on horseback, or by 
a person on foot, or in any way that will secure 
what is called in the contracts for such service, 
“celerity, certainty and security.” 

Contracts for carrying the mails are made for 
terms of four years each. The Post-office Depart- 
ment advertises for bids for performing the service 








| great parties of the country. 
|} majority governs, while that which 1s in the mi- 





| upon the several routes, and the contracts are given | 
to the lowest responsible bidders. In the adver- | 
| tisement it is stated how many trips a week are to | 
he made, and how rapidly the mail is to be carried | 
between the two points named. 

A single example will illustrate the kind of ir- 
regularity that is charged against the late officers 
of the Post-office Department. The contract for 
carrying the mail upon a route in New Mexico 
| Was given in March, 1878, and the sum to be paid 
| for service was $14,900 a vear. 





The distance was four hundred and forty-two 
and one-half miles, and trips were to be made 
three times a weck, the mails to be carried at a rate 
| of two and one-half miles an hour, or sixty miles 
j}aday. Soon afterwards the Post-oftice Depart- 
ment ordered the contractor to travel at the rate 
| of four miles an hour, and for this it allowed him 
lan additional sum of $21,876. Next it was dis- 
| covered that the distance between the two points 
had not been accurately measured, and he received 
two thousand five hundred and seventeen dollars 
| extra on that account. Finally, this favored con- 
tractor was directed to make seven trips a week 








instead of four, and his pay was increased by 
| more than fifty-two thousand dollars on this ac- 
count. Thus he has been receiving of late more 
| than ninety-one thousand dollars a year instead 
of the fourteen thousand nine hundred dollars for 
which the contract was awarded to him. 

If this were a single case, there would perhaps 
be little or nothing said about it. But there are 
scores of such cases. In some instances where 
there has been for years a daily mail upon a cer- 
tain route, the department has advertised for a 
service of three trips a week, awarded a contract 
on that basis, and then increased the service to a 
daily mail within six weeks. 

It is charged that this is one way of giving a 
contract to the person who has been determined 

upon, without reference to his bid. The person 
| chosen is notified to make a very low bid, and 
' then, having received the contract, he is ordered 
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to increase the service, and receives such an addi- 
tion to the contract-price that he is assured a large 
profit. 

The department officers who are responsible for 
the enormous increase, maintain stoutly that 
there has been no wrong; that the additional ser- 
vice was needed; that the pay is not too large; 
and they refuse to admit that there is anything in 
the whole matter that cannot be fully explained. 
On the other hand the opponents of what has been 
called the ‘“‘star-route ring” declare that the busi- 
ness has been transacted in a corrupt manner, and 
they hint that a part of the extra pay allowed to 
contractors has been paid over to corrupt officers. 

That is a question that will doubtless be investi- 
gated by Congress. 

«~@> 
OAK AND LILY. 

It is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three htundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere! 

lily ofa day 
Is fuirer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night. 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

BEN JONSON. 








+e 
THE TORY LEADERSHIP. 


The English government is essentially 
parties. 


one of 
It is carried on alternately by the two 
The party in the 


nority acts as a check and critic on its successful 
rival. 

Each party has its recognized chief; and whena 
party comes into power, its chosen leader becomes 
Prime Minister, and selects the Cabinet. This 
leader, moreover, is usually the ablest man in the 
party ; one who has won its leadership by his own 
eminent intellectual and political genius. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield has deprived the 
Tory party of a chief who, while he lived,—such 
was his pre-cminent party position and so unques- 
tionably superior were his political talents,—could 
have no rival. He was the one man, the only 
man, to lead the Tories. There never was a 
thought of any otfier. 

Ile has, however, left behind no prominent man 
in the ‘Tory ranks so conspicuously superior to 
the rest as to be looked to on all hands as Bea- 
consfield’s successor. 

Four of the late Tory chief's lieutenants are sug- 
gested for the leadership; and their claims are so 
nearly equal, and they are all so palpably inferior 
to Lord Beaconstield, that the Tories do not find it 
an easy task to choose between them. 

Of these four, three are members of the House 
of Lords—the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Earl Cairns; and the other is a 
member of the House of Commons, Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

The Duke of Richmond is a handsome, affable, 
good-natured nobleman, of fair but far from bril- 
liant abilities, very wealthy and highly respected, 
sixty-three years of age. He has held high office 
in Tory Cabinets; and at one time was the Tory 
leader in the upper House. 

In some respects, the Marquis of Salisbury is 
the ablest of the four candidates. He is a very 
forcible speaker, writer and debater; a bold and 
energetic diplomatist; a Tory of the strongest 
kind; proud, truculent, and often sarcastic and 
bitter. As a leader, however, he would not prob- 
ably be popular, for he has neither the tact nor the 
patience necessary to successful party manage- 
ment. 

Earl Cairns is a brilliant lawyer anda self-made 
man, who has twice very ably filled the high office 
of Lord Chancellor. Unlike the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lord Salisbury, whose noble birth aided 
them to political eminence, Earl Cairns owes his 
rise solely to his conspicuous talents and his great 
energy. 

But as the House of Commons is the real gov- 
erning body of England, it is always thought an 
advantage to have the party chief a member of it. 
It is therefore probable that neither of the peers 
who have been mentioned will be the Tory chief, 
but that the choice will fall upon Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

He is not as brilliant a man as either Earl 
Cairns or the Marquis of Salisbury. But he is a 
more amiable man than either. He has had a 
long political experience, and has held office with 
decided success. Personally, he is on friendly 
terms with the Liberal chief, Mr. Gladstone. His 
principal defect as a leader is a lack of firmness. 

But in the House he is popular with all parties ; 
and he has been so long Beaconsfield’s “right- 
hand man,” that he is familiar with that great 
leader’s party methods and policy. He is not 
able enough to cope on equal terms with Glad- 
stone; but there is no Tory, in either House, since 
Beaconsfield’s death, who is. 


+o 





DUELLING. 

One of the most significant signs of marked change 
in the Southern idea of true manhood and civilization 
is found in the trial of Col. Cash in Charleston, S. C., 
not long since, and the charge then delivered to the 
jury by Judge Pressley. 

The facts of the case were these. Cash and his brother- 
in-law Ellerbe had become incensed against an aged law- 
yer named Shannon, who had conducted a lawsuit 
against them successfully. Ellerbe challenged the law- 
yer, but Col. Shannon refused to fight. They then 
wrote him abusive letters and posted him as a coward 
throughout the State. 


| 


consented to fight a duel with Cash. When they met, 
Col. Shannon was given the first shot. He fired direct- 
ly into the ground. Cash took aim and deliberately 
sent a ball through the heart of the old man, who fell 
dead without a struggle. 

Cash was tried for murder. Judge Pressley, in his 
charge, used the following expressions, startling enough 
from the lips of a Southerner in a Southern court-room. 

“No civilization is worth a farthing but that which is 
slow to give offence and quick to accord redress. Sol- 
emnly, before God and man, I charge the jury that ac- 
cording to the law, duelling is murder, and it is nothing 
else.” 

The result of this charge was, that while acquittal 
had been almost certain for the prisoner, certain mem- 
bers of the jury stood out so obstinately for his convict- 
tion, that they were unable to come toa verdict, and 
the jury was discharged. 

Ten years ago, the attempt to arrest and try for mur- 
der a duellist in the lower Southern States would have 
been treated with contempt and ridicule. The ‘code of 
honor” was held to be the proper mode for gentlemen 
to decide their disputes. Men who had killed their ene- 
mies (or friends) on the field, or families who prided 
themselves on ‘“‘dying in their boots,’’ led the political 
and the social world. 

There has been a change during the last decade in 
Southern feeling and opinion on many subjects, but in 
none, perhaps, so great or healthful as in the present 
almost general condemnation of duelling, and the false 
ideas of honor which grew out of the practice. 

— +> — 
THE TRIBUTE OF A TEAR. 

In 1847, Guila Grisi and Jenny Lind were singing in 
London, but at different places. Each star struggled to 
outshine the other, and those who one evening went 
into ecstasies over Grisi’s ‘‘Norma,” were 
evening enraptured with Lind’s Casta Diva.” 

Such was the rivalry, that it was not to be expected 
that they would sing together in a public concert. But 
Queen Victoria, thinking it a shame that two singers so 
eminent should be separated by a petty jealousy, re- 
quested both to appear at a Court concert. 
they complied with the request. 

The Queen cordially welcomed them, and expressed 
her pleasure at seeing them together for the first time. 
She then gave the signal for the concert to begin. 

As Jenny Lind was the younger of the two, it had 
been arranged that she should sing first. With perfect 
confidence in her powers, she stepped forward and be- 
gan. But, chancing to glance at Grisi, she saw the 
Southron’s malignant gaze fastened upon her. 

The fierceness of her look almost paralyzed the sing- 
er. Her courage left her, her voice trembled, and ev- 
erything before her eyes darkened. She 
faint that she nearly fell. 

By the utmost exertion of her will, however she suc- 
ceeded in finishing the aria. THe painful silence that 
followed its conclusion—a silence ever noticeable where 
those present are embarrassed—convinced her she had 
made a failure. The conviction was confirmed by the 
triumphant expression on Grisi’s countenance. 

Despite the semi-torpidity of her senses, she realized 
that the failure meant lost glory, the destruction of her 
happiness, and the mortification and grief of her parents 
and friends. 

Suddenly something—it seemed like a voice from 
heaven—whispered, ‘Sing one of the old songs in your 
mother-tongue.” 

She caught at the idea as an inspiration, which had 
been flashed into her mind between the termination of 
the vocal part of the aria and the accompanist’s final 
chords. 

She, unnoticed by the company, asked him to rise, 
and took the vacated seat. Fora few seconds she suf- 
fered her fingers to wander over the keys in a low pre- 
lude, then she began to sing. 

Her selection was a little prayer which, in the long 
ago, she had loved above all other songs in her child- 
hood’s repertoire. She had not thought of it for years. 

As she sang, she was no longer in the presence of roy- 
alty, but in her fatherland, surrounded by those who 
listened not to criticise. 


the next 





Of course, 


became so 


Not one of those before her understood the words of 
the “‘prayer,”’ but the plaintiveness of the melody and 
the inspired tones of the pure, sweet voice brought the 
moisture to every eye. 
miring wonder. 

When, having finished the “prayer,” she lifted her 
mild blue eyes to her rival, whose flaming orbs had so 
disconcerted her, she found no fierce expression on her 
countenance, but instead, a tear diamonding the long 
black eyelashes. 


There was the silence—of ad- 


A moment after, with the impulsiveness characteriz- 
ing the children of the tropics, Grisi rushed to Jenny 
Lind’s side, placed her arm around the girl’s neck and 
kissed her, regardless of the lookers-on. 


+e 
MORNING STARS. 

A change has come over the aspect of the evening 
sky. Venus, Jupiter and Saturn, the beaming trio that 
made the winter nights beautiful with their presence, 
have disappeared from view. They are not lost, how- 
ever, for they have become morning stars. 

On the twenty-second of April, Jupiter and Saturn 
were in conjunction, or at their nearest point to the 
sun. On the third of May, Venus was in inferior con- 
junction, passing between the earth and the sun. At 
those dates, the planets passed to the sun's western 
side, and rising before him, commenced their course as 
morning stars. 

They have been moving farther from the sun and 
rising before him ever since, so that they are now 
charming objects to observe in the morning sky on the 
last week in May, and still more interesting throughout 
the month of June. Mars has been morning star for 
several months, and lends his ruddy light to increase the 
glory of the starry show. 

Observers should be on the lookout at two o'clock, 
and command a clear view of the eastern heavens. Mars 
will be the first to appear in the field, peering above the 
horizon not far from two o’clock. He is farthest south, 
and must be looked for about seventeen degrees south 
of the sunrise point, and may be easily recognized by 
his fiery hue. 

Venus will next be seen rising above the horizon’s 
verge about three o'clock, seven degrees north of Mars. 
There will be no need of pointing her out, for she is 


| near her most brilliant phase, and nothing in the glowing 





The old gentleman, goaded to desperation, finally dawn will compare with her transcendent loveliness. 
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A few minutes after Venus and less than one degree 
to the south, 
in size, while on the morning of the fifth of June, these 
two planets will be but eleven minutes of a degree 
apart. The lordly Jupiter will delay his steps for only 
a few minutes, and then the planetary quartette will 
grace the dawn, Venus, Saturn and Jupiter close to- 
gether, and Mars farther to the south. 

The present is an epoch of wonderful planetary activ- 
ity, and this view of the morning stars will richly re- 
ward the early riser. The elements of beauty and sub- 
limity enter largely into its composition, uniting the 
hush of the summer dawn, the radiance of the bright 
planets as they hangin the rosy flush of the morning 
light, and the near approach of the all-powerful king of 
day. 

— +> - 
STUBBORN. 

The people of Sussex, England, pride themselves on 
what they call their independence. The county is also 
noted for its famous breed of hogs, and one family, it is 
said, derived its crest and motto from thatanimal. The 
crest was “a hog,” and the motto, ‘*We wun’t be druv.” 
The temper expressed by this symbol may degenerate 
to simple obstinacy. On the other hand, it may rise to 
that honorable sturdiness of resistance 
which produces ‘Village Hampdens,” 
also. 

An amusing illustration of Sussex independence oc- 
curred when the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
1V., happened to be passing through a village in the 
county, on his return from paying a visit toa boon com. 
panion. The church bells were not rung, and the 
Prince was sorely displeased with the apparent lack of 
loyalty. An inquiry brought out from the ringers the 
reason for their silence, in which selfishness and inde- 
pendence were mingled. 

“They had rung for him,” they said, “when he 
came through the first time, and he gave them no beer, 
so they weren’t going to ring for him again; not likely!” 

A clergyman tells an anecdote of a Sussex farmer 
who maintained a long and stubborn resistance to the | 
combined influence of his wife and every member of 
his family. An enormous hog, the farmer’s pride, had 
grown so coarse and unpleasant that, when it was 
killed, the whole house refused to touch it, and insisted 
that it should be buried. 

The farmer, nettled by the refusal and the demand, 
vowed he would eat the hog himself, sooner than bury 
it. “I kept my word,” he said, in telling the incident; 
“though I was two years about it.” 

A Sussex cottager had a cat which was accused of 
killing game. The landlord insisted that his tenant 
should either kill the feline poacher or give up the cot- 
tage. 

“No,” said the sturdy cottager, refusing to sacrifice 
the life of his cat to a mere suspicion, “if they'd catch’d 
him at it, that would be another thing altogether, but 
I’m not goin’ to have my cat killed naun the more just 
because they think he poaches.” 

He moved from his cottage and subjected himself to 
expense and inconvenience. ‘There was not only inde- 
pendence, but a sturdy sense of justice, in his obstinacy. 


to pressure, 
and national ones 








—~+> — 
COMPANION PRIZE LIST, NO. 10. 

We will give the following prizes for the articles 

specified : 


ad 

Twenty Dollars for the best marine view, in oil 
colors. 

Fifteen Dollars for the best wood-carving of game. 

Ten Dollars for the best story. Not less than ten 
pages note-paper. 

Five Dollars for the second best story. 

Five Dollars for the best poem on “Flowers.” 


Five Dollars for the best specimen of Kensington- 
stitch work. 


Five Dollars for the best map of Africa. 
Three Dollars for the second best map. 


All competitors must be subscribers to the Com- 
panion, and under twenty years of age. The second 
prize will be given to those under fifteen. 

Maps should be drawn on cartridge or drawing paper, 
and not over 12 by 15 inches in size. They should also 
be lettered and give lines of latitude and longitude. 

All articles must be strictly the work of the competi- 
tor, and submitted on or before the fifteenth day of 
June next, with name, age and address of competitor 
attached, and addressed “ Assistant Editor.” 

Those who intend to compete will receive a copy of 
the rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Editor. 


——>—— 
CHARMING GIRLS. 

Perfect cleanliness is itself a potent charm. The 
most bewitching combination of features ever seen 
since Helen of Troy bloomed upon Menelaus would 
be spoiled by ill-kept teeth. Beautiful teeth alone give 
attractiveness to many a face. 

The appearance of good health is extremely attrac- 
tive; and most girls can have that charm if they will 
faithfully try to obtain it. But there is still another 
grace which wins hearts, and keeps them, too, and that 
is the grace of good temper. 

A young lady who is suitably dressed, who has good 
teeth in good condition, who enjoys blooming health, 
and who possesses a cheery, kind disposition, need not 
worry herself about the shape of her nose, or the color 
of her hair. These she cannot control. The other 
charms we have mentioned, which are worth all other 
personal attractions put together, are generally within 
the reach of those girls who know how to live. 

Good habits, good thoughts, good deeds—these write 
their record upon the human countenance and make it 
lovely with an enduring loveliness that time cannot ef- 
face. 


REBUKING PRIDE. 

Music is a good servant to devotion, but a bad master. 
The late Dr. Muhlenberg once impressed this sentiment 
upon a youth, with such distinctness that it was never 
effaced. 

The doctor, then the rector of an Episcopal church 
school, had introduced a boy-choir into the chapel ser- 
vices. One of the choristers, whose duty it was to get 
the number of the psalm and hymn, went to the doctor’s 
study one Sunday morning for the purpose. 

The young man, while the rector was turning over 
the leaves of the prayer-book in order to make a selec- 
tion, remarked, “We did pretty weil in the choir last 
Sunday?” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor, without raising his head. 


Saturn will rise, faint in light and small | 


“That anthem went finely,” 
fishing for praise. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, still turning over the leaves. 

“What shall we sing to-day?” asked the youth, 
somewhat chagrined, and thinking the rector’s search a 
long one. 

“Why,” replied the rector, lifting his head, “let us 
sing to the praise and glory of ——[inserting the youth’s 
name], this psalm and that hymn.” 

The lesson was never forgotten. The youth became 
a clergyman, and in telling the story added that when- 
ever he felt the old vain-gloriousness rising, he thought 
of the rebuke his teacher once gave him. 


continued the chorister, 


+e 
PALATE AND NOSTRILS. 
There is no accounting for tastes. The civilized epi- 
cure is fond of Venison which has been kept for months. 
He does not turn to it with a relish until the 
the uneducated turn up from it with disgust. 
The German smacks his lips over Limberger cheese, 
which combines the thirteen distinct smells that Coler- 
idge says he detected in Cologne. 
But Englishmen in India eat with a gusto the durian, 
a fruit whose odor is as offensive 
sewer. 


noses of 


as the smell of a 
He who makes his first attempt at eating it is 
forced to hold his nose. A single fruit infects the air 
of alarge house. Those who have acquired a taste for 
it—and several trials are necessary—say that it has the 
flavor of “fresh cream and filberts.” 

Such call it the finest fruit in the world, one for 
whose enjoyment it pays to aid the palate in overcoming 
the nostrils. 


+o 
GHOST STORIES. 

The evil effect of telling ghost stories to children is 
far more lasting than is generally supposed. Lord 
Chancellor Campbell makes, in his autobiography, a 
| confession which illustrates the survival of the evil long 
| after the children have grown up. 

In his father’s family there was a domestic, whose 

long and faithful service had caused her to be regarded 
| as a second mother by the children. She was such a 
firm believer in ghosts that when not at work she 
searcely thought or talked of anything else. If she 
were left alone in a dark room, or should she approach 
a churchyard at night, she would tremble with appre- 
hension, lest some ghost should appear. 





Lord Campbell’s parents had strictly forbidden her 
telling ghost stories inthe nursery. Yet so uncontrolla- 
ble was her dread of the supernatural, that she fre- 
quently entertained the children with descriptions of 
ghosts seen by her mother and several of her friends. 
Of course the children believed them, and were afraid 
to look around the room lest they should encounter 
ghostly eyes staring at them. 

The effect lasted, and was so vigorous that when Lord 
Campbell had become Chancellor of England, he did 
not like to be left alone at midnight. He confesses that 
though a disbeliever in all ghostly appearances, he could 
not help feeling, if alone at the midnight hour, a super- 
stitious dread. If a mouse stirred, or the wainscot 
cracked, or the clock struck, a chill would creep aver 
him, and he would look for the appearance of some 
shade. 

We suspect that not a few grave men would, should 
they be equally frank with Lord Campbell, admit the 
presence of a similar superstitious awe when alone at 
midnight. The feeling is as defiant of their reason as it 
is independent of their will. 

Its existence should prompt them to great care in 
guarding children from the influence of such stories. 

i +~@> . 


THE CZAR’S WIFE. 
Princes and princesses seldom marry from love 


: rea- 
sons of state decide to whom they shall be wedded. Of 
course, the custom begets troublesome unions, but 


there are exceptions. The Czar of Russia, when he be- 
came the heir of the throne through the death of his 
brother, married the Princess Dagmar, his brother's be- 
trothed. It was a disappointment to him, for his affec- 
tions had been bestowed upon another. But his wife 
being beautiful, and possessing tact and good sense, ac- 
quired an influence over him: 


At his wife’s entreaty, he consented to study, and 
took lessons, always with her at his side, from profes- 
sors of history, mathematics and political economy. He 
and she became inseparable companions, and, indeed, 
comrades. 

She went with him in his hunting excursions. When 
the state of her health admitted, she rode out with him 
mounted on a fleet and powerful horse. He, on his 
side, accompanied her in her annual visits to Denmark, 
where they cast state aside, and lived a natural bour- 
geois life. 

The Czarina is slight and tall, but looks mignonne 
beside her husband. She has less regular features than 
the Princess of Wales or the Duchess of Cumberland, 
but has more expression and animation. 

Her eyes are those of asong-bird. The face is oval 
and the nose slightly retroussé; the mouth is pouting, 
for this illustrious lady has full, rosy lips. She has 
beautiful silken hair. Her hands and feet are small. 

The figure looks to advantage in a riding habit with a 
fur collar. I have seen portraits by Romney which 
were very like the new Czarina, who is imbued with 
grace and amiability.—ZLondon Truth. 


- +e 
DEEDS AND NOT WORDS. 
How a brawling Communist was silenced and made 
to slink into silence, like a whipped dog, is told in this 
anecdote: 


Father Milleriot, the distinguished Jesuit who has 
just died at Paris, did not leave the city during the 
Commune, but went tranquilly about the streets, wear- 
ing his sontane and oblivious of Rigaults and Megys. 

The people of his quarter would have protected him 
if necessary, but he felt able to protect himself. 

On one occasion he was halted in the streets by a 
patrol of Federes, commanded by a big, blustering bully 
in lace and cocks’ feathers. 

“Who are you,” asked the Communist, roughly. 

“The father of the poor,” answered the Jesuit. 

“The father of the poor? What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that T spent fifteen thousand francs in alms- 
giving last year. Tlow much did you spend?” 

And the stupefied Communists stood aside and let 
him pass. 


WESLEY’S ADVICE. 

John Wesley was not happy in his married life, his 
wife being indifferent to her husband’s great work in 
organizing Methodism. Perhaps that fact prompted the 
following advice : 


A good Methodist asked John Wesley what he 
thought as to his marrying a certain woman, well-known 
to both. Wesley advised him not to think of it. 

“Why,” said the other, “‘she is a member of your 
church, isn’t she?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“And you think she is truly a Christian woman?” 

“Yes,” said Wesley, ‘I believe she is. 

“Well, then, why not marry her?” 

“Because,” replied Wesley—‘because, my friend, the 
Lord can live with a great many people that you and I 
can’t!” 
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For the Companion, 


COME AGAIN. 


Hark! there is a wild bird singing; 
Hear his notes so clear and free, 
j r 


Now in tuneful numbers ring 
From the brown old apple-tree. 

Yet another, flitting hither, 
*oises on the leafless bough; 

Whither, litle songster, whither s 
Are your bright wings glancing now? 





Goldfineh, goldfinch, welcome, darling, 
Weleome; one, two, three, four, five; 

In bright epaulets, here's the urling; 
When did you and suite arrive? 








Have you wearied of the pleasures 
In the riee-ticlds broad and fair, 
Deeming the tre Choicer treasures 
Where the frozen meadows are ?, 





Golden oriole, thou art bearing 
Memories of an olden fame, 

And the gorgeous livery wearing 
Of proud Baltimore's house and name, 





Here is robin redbreast sturdy, 
Clothed in sombre, russet brown, 

Caring naught for titles wordy, 
Scarlet robe, or golden crown. 


Gravely pluming each wee feather, 
see the veteran chick-a-dee ; 

Ite has braved the winter weather, 
Chasing snow-llakes, full of glee. 


Blucbirds, bob-o-links, larks and sparrows, 
Joyful join the woodland strain, 
Darting by like living arrows; 
Surely, Spring has come again. 
i ANNIE 





EK. COLE. 
4~@, 
For the Companion. 
AN IMPORTANT ADMISSION. 

Men who sneer at Christianity and its teachings 
as only “fit for women and children” admit more 
than they deny. “I don’t want any such preach- 
ing,” said a man to Robert Hall, after hearing his 
discourse on the “Lamb of God.” “Your doctrine 
may do well enough for old women, but it won't 
do for me.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Hall, “if the doctrine is not true, 
it is neither good for old women nor for any one 
else. If it és true, it is not only good and necessary 
for old women, but for everybody.” 

A young lawyer was once led to accept Chris- 
tianity by hearing a slur upon it qualitied by the 
exception we have named. 

He was a law-student in Natchez, Miss. 
name was Curry. 


Ilis 


Though religiously educated, his mind had been 
prejudiced, and he had no sympathy with the 
spiritual precepts of the Bible, or with persons 
who accepted its teachings. 

The friend who exercised most influence 
him at this time was a prominent member of the 


bar HLarrison. of 


over 


nauned Ile was a man great 
talents and of many noble qualities. 

This distinguished lawyer was a Deist, though 
He had admitted 
young Curry to his mtimacy, and had expressed 
to him very freely his doubts as to the truth of 


Christianity. 


his wite was a religious woman, 


The observations of one so much 
older and so much respected naturally had weight 
with young Curry, the more so as the cavils of his 
friend took advantage of everything that had of- 
fended his own critical spirit. 





THE Y 


At the same time it was apparent that young 
xcople were more self-acting than they are in Fng- 
and, where we have a somewhat unwise domestic 
paternalism, which encourages a costly depend- 
ence. 

The result is that many parents have to keep 
their children at a period of life when children 
should be prepared to keep their parents if need 


: The American habit of training their children to 
independence, which they interpret as meaning 
self-dependence, has much to be said in its favor. 

= +e - 
THE CHARGE OF BALAKLAVA. 
Our readers are familiar with Tennyson's mag- 
nificent ode, descripfive of “The Charge of the 

Light Brigade,” at Balaklava. One of the troop- 
ers who then rode into the jaws.of death is work- 
ing in an iron mill in Ohio. His name is Mark 
King, and a reporter of the Cincinnati Gazette re- 
cently drew from him the following graphic narra- 
tive of the famous charge : 


Well, young man, I can't describe it in a very 
tine way, but L will do the best Ican. You see, 
was the servant of Col. James Brown, and though 
the servant of an officer does not have any picket 
duty to perform while in camp or in a fort, he has 
to take part in all the fights. 

The British army were in possession of three 
batteries, situated on a bluff, one above the other, 
and the brigade composed a part of their support. 

As we sat in our saddles that morning, watching 
the progress of the battle before us, and saw the 
redoubts taken by the Russians, the order came to 
advance. 

It was delivered by Capt. Nolan. Being the 
servant of an officer, I was near the commander 
when the order was delivered. 

I distinctly heard Lord Cardigan say, ‘“Impossi- 
ble! How can we do it ?” 

Then came the reply. “There is the order, 
there are the men, and there are the batteries.” 

Nolan also said, “I will go.” 

We were then ordered by Lord Cardigan, who 
led us, to charge. We had to ride perhaps a mile 
across a marshy ground, under fire all the time, 
before we reached the bluff on which were the bat- 
teries. 

But we went, I tell you, and went like the wind, 
the mud from the marshy ground flying up behind 
us in a perfect shower. Nota shot was fired until 
we reached the first battery, which we rode right 
over, firing our large horsepistols as we went. 

Of course we did not have time to reload them, 
and we grabbed our short swords, which were 
made secure by a loop of leather over our wrists. 

On all sides we could see our men falling like 
grass before a mowing machine, but on we went, 
not daring to show the least cowardice, for we well 
knew that the rule among the Britishers was to 
shoot the first man who showed the white feather. 

Keaching the second battery, the worst part of 
it came, for there it was a regular hand-to-hand 
fight with knives. 

But we went through them, cutting and slashing 
on this side and on that, killing the gunners and 
other soldiers like so many sheep, while the blood 
flowed almost like water down the slope. 

After taking the second battery we were going 
for the third, but our ranks were so thinned out 
that it was too much for us, and we wheeled 
around, retreating past the first two batteries, 
which were instantly manned by re-enforcements 
from the Russians. 

Hastily gathering 








our men together, the order 
was given to charge again, which we did, taking 
the batteries the second time, but again failing to 
take the third. 

Then we were ordered to retreat, which we did, 
riding down the hill at breakneck speed, trampling 
the dead and wounded under the horses’ feet, and 
killing all who came in our way. 

Reaching the place from which we had started, 
what few men we had left were faced about, and 
raising their caps gave a cheer that could be heard 
for a mile, while the soldiers on all sides of us 
cheered with all their might. 








But one day Mr. Harrison said to him, “Don't 
ever let my wife know that IT am a Deist, or even 
that you suspect I am skeptical.” 

Surprised, young Curry asked the reason. 

The reply was another surprise, though not a | 
direct answer. “If LT were to marry a hundred | 
times,” said he, “I would marry only a pious 
woman. Her piety makes her a better wife, a} 
better mother, a better mistress, a better neighbor. 
If she is poor, it enables her to bear adversity with 
patience and fortitude. If she is rich and prosper- 
it And 
when she comes to die, if she is in error, she is as 
well off as you and 1; and if ae 
is a thousand times better off” 

The student listened. The statements of his 
friend had awakened another thought. “Do you 
know of any other ‘error’ that is attended by so 
many advantages ?" he asked. 

The answer was indirect again. Perhaps Mr. 

Harrison began to feel that he had admitted too 
much. But his evasion was as significant to the 
young man as his testimony had been. 
* From that hour Curry’s mind was made up to 
inquire into the evidences of Christianity tor him- | 
self. He soon put his resolution into practice, and 
his search for the truth resulted in making him an 
humble and life-long believer in Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour of the world. 


ous, lessens her desire for mere show. 


are in error, she 








annals of the Southern beneh 
and bar contain no nobler name than that of Judge 
James R. Curry (recently deceased at a great age), 
who first introduction to the Christian 
faith he honored so well, to his wise use of the hint 
of a skeptic. 


The biographic 


owed his 


«eo 
AMERICAN CHILDREN. 
The English Labor Reformer, Mr. Holyoake, 
who visited the United States last vear, has a good 


word for “Young America.” 


He says 


Children in America are regarded as api to act 
upon their own will rather than upon the will of 
their parents. It did not appear to be so in any 
of the families which L had opportunities of ob- 


When we went into that charge we had about 
six hundred or six hundred and fifty men, and we 
brought out about one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and sixty. : 

“What was thought of the order when it was re- 
ceived, Mr. King ?” 

“Well, everybody thought it was a mistake. To 
us it seemed impossible to even ride across the 
plain without all being killed, for the plain was be- 
ing swept by a perfect hurricane of bullets.” 





-- +o 
SCIENCE AND CRIME. 

It is not kings alone who are frightened by the 
assassination of the Czar of Russia. He was de- 
stroyed by the explosion of a small quantity of 
nitro-glycerine enclosed in a bulb of glass, and the 
question naturally arises, who is sate, and what is 
safe, if deadly mischief can be done by means so 
simple and so inexpensive? A few cents’ worth 
of nitro-glycerine will blow up a house. 

One of the first manufactories of this alarming 
substance in the United States was situated in the 
oil region of Pennsylvania, where the writer of 
these lines saw the process of making it, and saw 
also what damage a little of it can do. A few days 
before his visit, a carpenter, who was at work in 
the building, threw down a hammer upon a bench 
and it chanced to fall upon a piece of felt which 
had been used in the process, and still retained a 


| few particles upon its surface—possibly, a quarter 


of an ounee. An explosion ensued, which blew 


out one side of the slight frame-building, and 
tossed the carpenter into the yard with a broken 


leg. 


Itis possible, too, as a writer in the London Times 
remarks, that such explosives as nitro-glycerine 
and dynamite, powerful as they are, will still be 
surpassed. <A distinguished chemist of London 
expresses the opinion that this is even probable. 
“A time may come,” he adds, “when it may be 
possible for one man to wreck, not merely a ship, 
but a whole city.” 

Elderly men can remember when the invention 
of lucifer matches excited just such alarm as this 
chemist now feels on account of nitro-glycerine 
and its compounds. Timid people would say, 
“Why, a little child with a box of the new matches 


serving; on the contrary, there was manifest atfee- | can burn a city !” 


tionate and intelligent obedience. 


No child, however, has yet burnt any city. An 
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old cow, it is said, set fire to Chicago; but she did 
it without the aid of explosive or inflammable 
compounds. 

Science has certainly placed terrible forces at 
the service of the criminal class, but it arr.s the 
policeman with preventive equivalents. When 
Mr. Cyrus Field laid a telegraphic cable under the 
ocean, he went far towards making the final es- 
cape of great criminals impossible, and now the 
telephone is rendering the prompt detection of the 
petty thief very probable indeed. 

We have not the slightest fear of the prevalence 
of crime through the use of means put within the 
reach of the criminal by science. The criminal is 
aman who is waging war against society, and he 
invariably finds society too strong for him. He 
did so when he could arm himself only with a 
club cut from the woods, and he does so now when 
he can knock down a house or kill a king with 
a few cents’ worth of yellow paste. 

Science does indeed sometimes put an exquisitcly 
made revolver into the boot of an assassin; but it 
also arms with better weapons ten thousand men 
whose only business is to frustrate him. 

During the last ten years, there have been sev- 
eral very remarkable robberies of banks by skilful 
thieves who used the agents which science has 
added to the resources of man. Several millions 
of dollars have been stolen by them. Much of the 
money has been recovered, and nearly every lead- 
ing man concerned in these robberies is now in 
prison. 


For the Companion. 


BY A GRAVE IN SPRING. 


Ah, mother! canst thou feel her? Spring has come, 

Birds sing, brooks murmur, woods no more are dumb; 

And for each grief that vexed thine earthly hour, 

Nature has kissed thy grave, and lo—a flower! 

Here wails no nightingale against her thorn! 

But like the incarnate soul of May-flusht morn, 

The mocking-bird above thy slumber sings, 

With rapturous throat and up-raised, quivering wings! 

Half dréwsed between mild glooms and mellowed 
gleams, 

The sun smiles gently, like a god in dreams, 

His sacred light across thy couch of rest 

Steals with the softness of a hand that blessed. 

Through magic ministries of spring-tide grace, 

Thy grave, transtigured, lifts a hopeful face, 

O’er which elusive, golden shadows run, 

A waft of wind-wrought dimples in the sun. 


Oh, if thy soul that loved all beauty here, 
N yet look eastward from her holier sphere, 
*T will joy to mark, from even those heights august, 
In what a mantle Nature wraps thy dust! 


And still the brown bird rears his poet-head, 

And pours his matchless music o’er the dead, 

Till touched and wakened by the marvellous flow, 
I seem to hear a thrilled heart throb below. 


TREED BY A GRIZZLY. . 

A bear-story is told by Mr. Sarftenbery, of Manco, 
Colorado. He was out with his partner, a Mr. Field, 
locating a farm in a valley. Having selected one, they 
started to look for house lumber, and met a herd of 
deer, which they followed. The narrator says: I had 
not gone over one thousand yards, when a big bear 
track caught my gaze. 





I wanted to see and shoot a grizzly, and forgetting all 
about the deer and my friend, I followed the track and 
did not go over half a mile when I spied Bruin resting 
under a tree. 

I was within five hundred yards of him. I fired, but 
missed him. He got up and ran off. This made me a 
little more courageous, and induced me to follow on. I 
had travelled about two miles, and was just entering a 
large patch of small cedars, when I saw him walking 
quite leisurely about one hundred yards ahead of me. 

Justas I was in the act of firing, he heard me, stopped 
and looked around, as though to better receive the con- 
tents of my rifle, which told with good effect, as you 
will see. 

As soon as I had fired he turned and rushed at me. I 
tried to get another cartridge into the rifle, but could 
not do it quick enough, so I ran for atree, which I tried 
to climb with rifle in hand, but being unable to do this, 
I was obliged to drop it. 

I had got up the tree about eight feet, when he passed 
under it at the rate of about twenty miles an hour, and 
having lost sight of me returned and took the trail that 
I came in on. 

As he passed the tree the second time I could see the 
blood from his right side left a crimson mark on the 
snow, and knew from this that he was badly wounded. 
By this time I was about thirty feet up the tree, and 
felt much better. 

When he got out of sight I descended from my place 
of refuge to follow on again, but being just a little 
scared, I did not like to venture alone, so [ returned to 
the place where I had left my friend, whom I found sit- 
ting on a large deer which he had shot, waiting for me. 

Having lost all his cartridges, I told him briefly of 
what had transpired, and arming himself with a small 
axe we both took the trail. 

We did not travel far from the scene of conflict until 
we saw Mr. Grizzly reposing under a tree. As soon as 
he saw us he made a bold charge, which compelled both 
of us to climb a tree in quick order, though this time I 
succeeded in taking my rifle. 

He did not come all the way, and was on the point of 
turning, when a well-aimed bullet from my rifle entered 
his head and killed him. 

We hauled him home with a horse, where the boys 
took off his skin. I never saw any kind of meat so fat; 
it was just like pork. He dressed nearly six hundred 
pounds, the largest bear killed here for many years. 

+e — 
PROVED IT. 

Circumstantial evidence does not always tell the ex- 
act truth, a fact which is illustrated by the following 
story from a Paris journal: <A poor seamstress was 
arraigned for theft. She appeared at the bar with a 
baby of eleven months on her arm. She went to get 
some work one day, and stole three gold coins of ten 
franes each. 


The money was missed soon after she left her em- 
ployer, and a servant was sent to her room to claim it. 

The servant found her about to quit the room with 
the three gold coins in her hand. She said to the ser- 
vant, “I am going to carry them back to you.” 

Nevertheless, she was carried to the Commissioner of 
Police; and he ordered her to be sent to the police court 
for trial. She was too poor to engage a lawyer, and 
when asked by the judge what she had to say for her- 
self, she replied,— 

“The day I went to my employer's, I carried my 
child with me. It was in my arms as it is now. I 
wasn't paying attention to it. 

“There were several gold coins on the mantelpiece; 
and unknown to me, it stretched out its little hand and 
seized three pieces, which I did not observe until I got 
rome. 

“Tat once put on my bonnet, and was going back to 
my employer to return them, when I was arrested. 
This is the solemn truth, as I hope for Heaven’s mercy.” 

The court could not believe this story. They be- 
sought her, for her own sake, to retract so absurd a tale ; 
for it could have no effect but to oblige the court to sen- 
tence her to a much severer punishment than they were 
disposed to inflict on one so young, and evidently so 
deep in poverty. 

These appeals had no effect, except to strengthen the 





poor mother’s pertinacious adherence to her original 
story. 





As this firmness was sustained by that look of inno- 
cence which the most adroit criminal can never counter- 
feit, the court was at some loss to discover what decision 
justice commanded. 

To relieve their embarrassment, one of the judges 
proposed to renew the scene described by the mother. 
Three gold coins were placed on the clerk’s table. The 
mother was requested to assume the position in which 
she stood at her employer’s house. There was then a 
breathless pause in court. 

The baby soon discovered the bright coins, eyed them 
for a moment, smiled, and then stretched forth its tiny 
hand, and clutched them in its fingers with a miser’s 
eagerness. The mother was acquitted. 








—~+oer— 
DID NOT DO IT. 

To outwit without danger a superior whom it will 
not do to insult, or seem to treat too familiarly, requires 
quick resource and consummate tact. Among the few 
men who ever got the better of Frederick the Great in 
a jesting encounter, was an abbot of the Catholic mon- 
astery of Camenz, who succeeded in that high office 
the worthy Abbot Tobias. 


The king disliked the new abbot as heartily as he had 
liked the old one; but having n hospitably enter- 
tained by him during the last visit he ever paid to Ca- 
menz, he deemed it fitting to recognize his host’s atten- 
tions by some mark of royal grace. 

Calling the abbot to his carriage window as he was 
about to drive away from the monastery gates, he said 
to him,— 

“Ask me a favor.” 

“Sire,” observed the abbot, ‘‘our second bass choir- 
singer is recently dead. Doubtless your majesty can 
dispose of many chorists in Berlin. Will my all might- 
iest monarch deign to begift us with a second bass?” 
The king, after a moment’s reflection, replicd,— 

“T’ll send you one from Neustadt on the Dosset.” 

It flashed across the abbot’s mind that Frederick had 
some short time previously set up an establishment for 
improving the breed of asses in the very town men- 
tioned by him; and foreseeing what sort of a bass singer 
the king’s peculiar humor would prompt him to forward 
to Camenz, he promptly rejoined,— 

**Most dread sovereign, in token of our gratitude for 
your most gracious bounty, and in accordance with the 
custom of our order, we shall bestow upon our new 
second bass the name of its exalted donor. He will be 
known in our choiras Fridericus Secundus!” 

The king made no attempt to urn this dexterous 
home-thrust, but drove off in silence, which he main- 
tained unbroken for nearly an hour; then, turning to 
his aide-de-camp, he drily observed,— 

“That is what one gets by joking with fools.” 

But he never again alluded to an episode in which he 
felt that he had been thoroughly worsted. 












me ———— 
IMPUDENCE. 


American history chronicles the name of no more 
cool-headed, cold-blooded, ambitious seamp than that 
of Aaron Burr. An anecdote told by a writer in Notes 
and Queries, an English periodical, illustrates the fiend- 
ish impudence of the man. “When on an official visit 
to the United States in 1853,” says the writer, “I spent 
a day or two at Mr. Stuart Browne’s place on the New 
Jersey shore of the Hudson River, above Hoboken. 


“Gen. Taylor, of Ohio, was another guest, and as the 
house was at no great distance from the spot where the 
fatal duel between Burr and Hamilton took place (July 
12, 1804), a conversation arose on the event, and the 
characteristics, public and private, of the two men. 

“Gen. Taylor told us that, when a young man, study- 
ing at West Point, he was on board a river boat. 

“Among the passengers were Mrs. Hamilton, widow 
of Alexander Hamilton, and Aaron Burr, who had re- 
turned to the States after his enforced absence in Europe, 
in consequence of his proved treasonable practices. 

“Burr was then an old man, but still retained much of 
his former confidence and manner, especially with ladies. 

“To the astonishment of those who knew him, on dis- 
covering that Mrs. Hamilton was on board the steam- 
boat, he approached her, took off his hat, and bowing, 
sald,— 

**Mrs. Hamilton, I believe? My name is Burr.’ 

“The effect upon the lady, now well stricken in years, 
was electric. Rising from her seat, she gathered up 
her dress, as if to touch Burr with it would be con- 
tamination, drew herself up, and looking at him from 
head to foot, swept away with a dignity and grace 
worthy of her best days, and left him standing abashed, 
if he were capable of feeling so, before the spectators. 

“Burr replaced his hat upon his head, and slowly 
moved back to the seat he had left purposely to make 
this experiment upon the feelings of the widow of the 
man he had slain; for one cannot suppose that he had 
any intention to apologize or explain, since this was 
impossible.’’ 


+e — 
GRANDFATHER’S KITCHEN. 


The following description of the room in which our 
great-grandfathers lived may recall to some old man 
the scenes of his boyhood : 


Grandfather’s kitchen was a sombre room, ceiled and 
painted brown; with huge beams, high dressers and 
yawning fireplace. It had only two small windows, and 
was entered by nine doors. 

It was, in reality, the great hall of the house. What 
it lacked by day was light and sunshine. At night, 
brightened by a roaring back-log, it was full of cheer. 
Then its beams and ceiling and simple furnishings were 
enriched by shadows, and the pewter dishes upon its 
brown dressers shone in the dancing firelizht like silver. 

The two shelves full of leather covered books; the 
weather-wise almanac hanging from a peg; the cross- 
legged crane with its hissing teakettle; the brush; the 
bellows; the settle in the corner, and whatever else was 
there, all became fire-changed, and were mellowcd into 
the bright scene. 

This room was by night the best part of the house. 
It was always the true heart of it; the vital centre from 
which diverged its in-dwelling life. It was the place 
where people lounged and lingered. 

Because its small windows let in a few sunbeams, 
those which did come in were all the more precious. 
Because it was full of homely things, and was, as the 
women said, ‘most convenient,” it had inwrought into 
it, as apicture, a quaint beauty of adaptation. Mellow, 
brown old kitchen—how many costly rooms similate, 
in their furnishing, your inexpensive colors?—New 
England Bygones. ~ 


——+or- 
A MOTHER’S COUNSEL. 

The great men of the world have generally owed 
much to the character and training of their mothers. 
If we go back to their childhood, we see there the ma- 
ternal influences which form the aims and the habits of 
their future lives. 


Bayard, the flower of French knighthood, the soldier 
without fear or reproach, never forgot the parting words 
of his mother when he left home at fourteen to become 
a page of a nobleman. She said to him with the ten- 
derness of a loving heart,— 

“My boy, serve God first. Pray to Him night and 
morning. Be kind and charitable to all. Beware of 
flatterers, and never become one yourself. Avoid envy, 
hatred and lying, as vices unworthy of a Christian, and 
never neglect to comfort widows and orphans.” 

When Bayard was foremost in battle, confessedly the 
bravest warrior in the field, or when, in his own great 
thirst, he was giving water to a dying enemy, he was 
only carrying out his mother’s counsel, and striving to 
be worthy of her name. The memory of a mother’s 





love is a talisman against temptation, and a stimulus to 
a good life. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
I was a big girl, darling, 
When that birthday present came,— 
Almost too old for dollies, 
But I loved it just the same. 
Oh, such a charming dolly! 
It opened both its eyes, 
And frightened the whole household 
With its loud and piercing cries. 
Its cheeks were pink and dimpled, 
Its forehead very fair, 
But my funny little dolly 
Had not one bit of hair; 
But then its joints were splendid, 
In perfect working trim, 
And oh, it kicked the nursey, 
And pounded her with vim! 


And by-and-by my dolly 
IIad litle bits of teeth, 

And there grew round its forehead 
A pretty curly wreath; 

And then as it grew older, 
It learned to say mamma, 

And leaning from the window, 
Would call, ““Dood-by, papa!” 


Its lips were red as rosebuds, 
And you must understand 
That it could kiss as sweetly 
As any lady in the land; 
It woke me up by daybreak 
With its pretty tricksy play, 
And never any sunbeam 
Was half so sweet and gay. 


You might go the whole world over, 
And search from bound to bound, 
Another birthday present 
Like mine could not be found. 
I named my dolly Sadie,— 
Ah, you begin to smile; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


more than ten o'clock! Something has hap- 
pened. I must hurry!” 

Just as he got to the last fence, he saw Johnny 
with the bell. | 

“What is the matter ?” he cried. 

Ding dong bell! “ Kitty is in the well,” answered 
Johnny. 

Big Jack Stout knew just what to do; he took 
Kitty out. Grandma wrapped him in warm flan- 
nel, and put him behind the kitchen stove. 

“How little he is, now he’s wet, and -how sad he 
looks,” said Johnny. “I wouldn’t have drownded 
him if he'd looked like that; but he stratched 
me awful, when I chust wanted to teach him how 
to drive!” 


| drown poor Grandma’s cat, who never did him | 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF TEN LITTLE MAIDENS. 


When Papa called for Johnny he missed Kitty 
Gray, who always came out with Grandma to re- | 
ceive visitors. 

“Where’s Kitty ?” said he. 

“He got in the well,” answered Grandma. 

“Who put him in?” 

“Little Johnny Green.” 

“Who took him out ?” 

“Big Jack Stout.” 

“What a naughty boy was that,” said Papa, “to 


any harm, but caught the mice in Grandpa's | 
barn!” 

And that, children, is the true story of Johnny 
Green. 

















Ten little maidens all dressed up so fine; 
One got lost in her long train, then there were but nine. 








You've guessed my little riddle; 
I meant you all the while. 


























| Nine little maidens making calls in state; 


One got frightened by a dog, then there were but eight. 


Eight little maidens riding at eleven; 
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PUZZLE WREATH. 
Sclect one letter from each flower named in the first 
column, and read these letters down in regular order, 
and you will have a historical event that oceurred in 





May. Proceed with the second column in the same 
manner, and you will obtain another one, 
.Vvtoeour? lANEMONI 
» BAT ED 2aALOBE 
3% CLEMATIS s POPPY 
4.MISTLETOE 4.MIGNONETTB 
da ROSE 5. WALL F LO WER 
6 PERIWINKLE 6 LAUREL 
7 PRIMROSE 7% FLAXFLOWEB 
8& DANDELION 8 PINK 
%9 STRAWBERRY % WOODBINE 
10. BROOM 10. 1 Vv ¥ 
ll ASTER i.Fsaanuius 
2LUPINE 2M™’MARIGOLD 
F. 8. F 
2. 
ANAGRAM, 

A maiden lived in - 

Near to the city's : 

When a youth from the isliund —, 

Who bore the name of ’ 

(.\ lover changed to a ——), 

Took a sod of grass and —— 

And roughly flung it —. E. L. E. 


3. 
NURSERY RHYMES. 

Select the first letter of a particular word in each line. 
These letters, placed in the order of the lines, spell the 
name of a writer who has furnished much entertainment 
to little children. 

One mouse in a cupboard—one is enough; 

Two little pussy cats, Tabby and Pull, 

Three pins, like images, set up for play, 

Four frisky zebras running away, 

Five girls with caps and curls all dressed by rule, 

Six boys playing tag on the way to school; 

Seven eggs in a nest on a heap of malt, 

Kight birds with cight tails and not a pinch of salt. 

Nine nuts and nine hammers—oh, what a racket! 

Ten goslings on a pond, each in a green jacket; 

Eleven owls in the night hooting all together, 

Twelve turkeys in the oven in Thanksgiving weather, 

Thirteen stripes on a flag, and of stars, many, 

Fourteen cents, and each must help make a Roman 

penny. CONN. 





A pony ran away with one, then there were but seven. 














Seven little maidens learning how to mix; 
One fell in the flour barrel, then there were but six. 








For the Companion. 
POOR GRANDMA’S CAT. 


_ Grandma stood on the porch, with Kitty Gray 
at her side. Johnny trotted up the stone walk, 
where once, years ago, his father trotted up. 

“Run out in the kitchen, Johnny, if you are 
hungry after your ride,” said grandma, with a 
kiss, “and Ann will give you a lunch.” 

Ann, busy at work, with her sleeves above her 
elbows, did not like little boys, but she gave him 
two ginger-snaps, and sent him out of doors. 

On the green grass, under trees laden with swect 
apple-blossoms, Johnny lay watching the ants 
busy at work. Of a sudden he cried,— 

“My, what a splendid horse he will make!” 

For Kitty Gray had come out to stretch and 
sleep in the sunshine. 

Into the house ran Johnny for a string, which 
grandma gave him, never dreaming of the dread- 
ful thing he was planning. 

“Now, Mr. Cat, get up, sir!” 

“Yeaow !” cried puss. 

“T tell you, Mr. Pony, you need ex’cise! 
is fat and lazy.” 

“Yeaow !” said Kitty again, very deep. 

“Bad horse!” cried Johnny, “open your mouf 
and let me put the reins in!” 

Johnny took hold of Kitty’s mouth with one of 
his hands, and Kitty took hold of Johnny’s hand 
with both of his. They were soft, white hands, 
but the finger-nails had not been cut for years, 
and were long and sharp. j 

“Yeaow ! yeaow! yeaow!” cried Johnny himself, 
as he caught Kitty and ran towards the well. If 
Mr. Puss had been the stronger, he would have 
thrown Johnny down; as it was, in he went 
himself, down, down, spitting, scratching and 
yowling, down, splash into the water! then up 
again, very wet and miserable, clinging to the 
sides of the well, and crying so pitifully that 
Johnny began to cry himself. 

“Grandma! grandma!” he cried, running into 
the house, “Kitty is in the well!” 

“My dear old Kitty Gray !” screamed grandma. 
“Run, Johnny, ring the dinner-bell to call Jack 
Stout! Oh dear, what will we do ?” 

And Jack Stout, way off in a field planting corn, 
heard the dinner-bell ringing. 


You 




















Six little maidens to fly their kites did strive ; 
One went up into the sky, then there were but five. 














Five little maidens playing on the shore ; 
A mermaid sailed away with one, then there were but 
four. 
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Three little maidens with a world of work to do; 
One ran off with a dancing bear, then there were but 
two. 


Two little maidens with their work all done; 
One went to see the dog-show, then there was but one. 




















were none. 


For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
The winter seemed quite long and tiresome to 
Caddie, who was too small to skate, or slide down 
hill, and he longed for warm weather. 
One spring morning he awoke to find the snow 
mostly carried off by a great thaw in the night. 
“O mamma!” he shouted, joyfully, “the fields 
are all covered with bare ground !” 





Dotty was one evening admiring the full moon, 
shining out bright and clear. The next day she 
went visiting with her parents, and did not come 





home till evening. It was cloudy, and the moon 


“Why,” said he, looking at the sun, “it can’t be | looked dim and pale. “I don’t like this moon!” 


One little maiden eating jam alone; 
Her mother came and locked her up, and then there 


Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


—_———+o@r—__—__ 


said Dolly. “It don’t shine good. 
nice as our moon!” 


It isn’t half as 


When Rosa was five and Eugene was three, at 
bed-time Rosa would hear Eugene say the Lord’s 
Prayer. After saying Amen he would commence 
at “Thine is the Kingdom,” and repeat. Rosa 


| 
| 

















Four little maidens not able to agree; 
One went away with angry looks, then there were but 
three. 





4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ADDITION. 

A Hebrew letter + an abbreviation for some sort of 
doctor + a musical syllable + a letter often used to 
abbreviate a date + a state of desire = the name of a 
lake. LIZZIE. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 37 letters, gives the name 
of a strange 
} month of May 
So 13, 1, 
began to 18, 
day had come 


phenomenon that occurred during the 
TSC 


7 







4,3 was this occurrence that many 
7 that the 4, 26, 14, 9, 8, 20, 31 last 
3, 35, 19, 87 put their thoughts on 
22, 16, 29, 15, 2 Many persons were 12, 11, 23, 30, 
28 in the churches, and no one can 25, 32, 17, 10 that it 
struck terror to many a brave heart. Cyrit DEANE. 


6. 
MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 

In the following letter are hidden seventeen well 
known mythological names, viz.: nine names of god- 
desses; six of gods; one of a noted giant, and the name 
of the mother of the nymphs. 

Dear sister The,—’Tis a gloomy, disagreeable day. 
I feel sorry for those who have the misfortune to be out 
in the pouring rain. You are sewing, of course, and 
little Flora is sitting beside you, looking at her *‘animal 
book,” as she calls it. Mr. Thompson enlivened my 
solitude this morning. He is as great a bore as ever. 

I went to church yesterday. The sermon was lengthy ; 
mental powers succumbed to weariness at last, and I 
fell asleep. Fortunately, sister Phebe was awake, and 
soon roused me from my slumber. 

I am ordered to the seaside for my health, so if you 
wish to see me, Irene can keep house while you pay us 
a visit. ‘This is not Oscar’s birthday, as you seemed to 
think. It comes next month. Tell Peter. ’Rastus will 
write to-morrow. With best wishes, 

Your aff. sister, 








33, 
and 












VICTORIA. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is an Englishman like a bee? 
ruled by a queen. 

What is that debt for which you cannot be sued? The 
debt of nature. 

Vhy is a crack shot like a man of mark? 
he’s a noted character. 

What is that which shows others what it cannot sce 
itself? A mirror. 

When is a man like friendship most seriously tried? 
When he stands a-loan. 


Because he is 


Because 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number: 
1. “Gill over the ground.” 
2. Nest, sent; spire, piers; slate, steal; table, bleat; 





cold him a great many times not to say that over 
again, but at last she became impatient and said, 
‘Mamma, I never did see such a boy as Eugene 
is. He is not satisfied with saying his prayer; he 
always has to backstitch it.” 


When baby Gracie wants mamma to take her 





up she says, “I want to go up on you slecve.” 


steps, pests; bowl, blow; shoe, huse; leaf, flea; pears, 
| spare. 
3. Sweet May flowers. 
4 * tuB 
scOopPp 
BROOM 
BnOoT 


LoBOLINK. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Filth, whether in the 
in that 
diphtheria 
contributes to the spread and virulence of such diseases, 
It 
contagious. 
As 
whether 


in water that ix drank, 


peo] 


and other infectious diseases. 


or 


air is breathed, makes ple susceptible to 


Italso greatly 
further acknowledged that diphtheria is highly 


Is 


however, it remains an 


] 
whether the contagion may not be evolved from the ef. 
Perhaps the 
which view seems to be 


yet, open question, 


each case comes from a previous one, or 


fluvia of decomposing filth. majority 
physicians take the latter view, 
corroborated by the following. 

In Montelair, N. 
had occurred during the fourteen years previous to 1880, 
Mr. 


week, three of whom soon died. 


only thirteen cases of the disease 





when five members of Crump’s family were at 
tacked by it in one 

The hygiene of Mr. Crump’s residence was well-nigh 
rhe The 
house was exposed to the direct rays of the sun on all 


The 
pipe, trap, and soil 


perfect. ground was high, dry, and sloping 


sides. Kach room had a separate ventilating shaft. 
plumbing was scic ntific, each waste 
pipe the 
roof. ‘The cesspool also was ventilated. 


There was no other case of diphtheria in town; there 


being ventilated, last being extended above the 


had not been any case of it for many years in the neigh 
borhood ; that 
member of the Crump family had been exposed to it 


and there was no reason to believe any 


elsewhere. The family—an unusually healthy one—in- 
cluding two relatives and three servants, consisted of 
seven adults and six children, the latter all) under 
eleven years of age ° 


On the 8th of December a large quantity of decayed 


animal and vegetable matter was spread on the prem- 
ises of Mr. Crump’s nearest neighbor. 

From the 12th to the 16th the 
moist, and the which was very 
by the wind directly into the cold-air pipe of Mr. Crump’s 
furnace, there being only twenty-seven feet between the 


and the 


weather was warm and 


odor, bad, was driven 


mouth of the air pipe separating fence. 


impossible for the malarial air not to be freely drawn in | 


through the air-box, and thus diffused through the 
rooms. 

Now, 
by the furnace. There were no registers in the 


occupied by the two rekitives and the three se rvants, all 
of whom escaped. 
> 
BOY AND EAGLE. 

Milton, N 
with an enrag 
hit 
graphing, which he did as follows 

William ogee Is, a youth, 
when a large eagle swooped down through 
window and seized a tish he had in his hand, which he 
was about to put in his mouth, 

Quickly dropping that, the bird 
tearing the flesh from his back and face 


shot long had such 
red eagle that the 


astatement 


A boy at ¢ since, an 


experience 
Associated Press thoug 


of it worth tele 


was eating his 





ittacked Daniels, 
ina fearful 





manner. ‘The boy made an attempt to defend himself, 
but was no match for the eagle. ‘The boy was finally 
dragged out of the door into the yard, where the attack 


was renewed with beak and talons. 


Daniels called loudly for help. His father, who was 





in another part of the house, answere do his calls, but 
not knowing what to make of the singular tight, as he 
says, thinking it was the devil, seampercd away as fast 
as his legs could carry him. It isa pity that sucha 
coward had not suffered in place of the boy After a 
battle of nearly half an hour, the eagle tinally stuck a 
sharp stick in its neck that was standing in the ground, 
and was fatally wounded, not before, however, it had 


administered a terrible drubbing to the boy, whom it 
left upon the ground, bleeding, mangled, and unable to 
rise. 

The fight was witnessed by several planters on the 
opposite side of the river, but as they had no means of | 
crossing the stream, they were unable to give the boy 
any assis mtaaniee ‘he occurrence was one of the most 
remarkable ever known in this section. 

+ 
DEATH FROM A BUSH FIRE, 
In ene of Cooper's * Leather-Stocking Tales,” there is 


rhe 
eaught 


1 prairie fire. 
chief, 


by 


a graphic description of 
an Indian 
life 


whieh he 


also describes how 
hiding himself 
had killed and disem 


saved his 
vuffalo 


fiery embrace, 
the carcass ofa | 
In 


asa“ bush fire.” 


bowelled. 


The tragic story of one, 


curred in South 
ing incident as Cooper's Indian’s escape: * 

On the last day but one the old year Martin Me 
Carthy, with four of his sons, left their thatched home 
stead in the Hundred of Hunker to reap the wheat, 


of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A NERVE FOOD. 
I do certainly consider that it not only acts asa tonic 


to the nervous system, but as a food. 
Springfield, il. te S. MILLER, M. D. 
I for 20 cts, J.STRAUS Ss, wor ange St.,C leveland, Ohio. 
13 Light work fore ‘ithe or SEX, OF age; for sam- 


$3.1 
Per Day. | ples, se nd posta ul. W.E.BOWDITCH. Boston. | | 
ten 5c. stamps. CARD Works, Montpelier, Vt. 
‘TS wanted. Ryder’s patent Bouquet Holder. Send 
A bargain, 


They noticed a bush fire about a dozen miles off, but 
as the wind was in the opposite direction, they thought 
nothing of it, and went on reaping till dinner-time. 

Immediately after that meal, which they took in the 
field, the wind veered round, and, rising to a hurricane, 
swept the fire down upon their farm. Desperately 
~~ ging through the blinding smoke, they barely suc- 
in gaining a clearing one hundred yards distant 
before huge tongues of fire fifty feet high rushed past 
them, roaring and hissing as they licked up every ves- 
tige of vegetation in their course. 

When the flames had subsided, McCarthy, followed 
by his boys, hastened with terrible forebodings across 
the plain, to see if any of his family had been spared. 

As he ran towards the chimney, which alone re- 
mained to mark the site of his dwelling, he stumbled | 
over the charred corpse of his wife. 

A little further on was the body of his seve 
boy, and round the chimney lay the remains 
daughters. 

The eldest, a girl of nineteen, clasped in her arms the 
youngest, a baby of two years old. Accustomed as the 
colonists are to bush fires, this unusual holocaust cast a 
gloom over the neighborhood. 


[¢ om. 
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1D i CHROMO CARDs, Sie for 
STAMPS! 300 Foreign, 15e. 6 for 2c. CHAS. 
e B. BUS 139th St., Mott Haven, N.Y. 
titi | . Stumps for sample. Ryder & Judd, Terryville, Ct. 
of his five 3000 BOXES 
c= a Box, postpaid, cream and azure. Y 
i. H. CARTER, 3 Beacor Boston, Mass. 
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Watchma cts. Circulars 
SHORT, BUT SUFFICIENT. SOLD (t 8. BIRCH & CU. 38 Dey St.,N.¥. 
Uneducated people who try to use religious argu- cross-stitch Patterns for 25c. 


100 WORSTED 


| Worsted Work, Toilet Sets, ete.. 

Flowers, Birds, Stork, Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, 

Paya Elephant, Deer, Cats, Rooster, Comic Designs, 
8 Alphabets, etc. -each, for $l. Send: stamps. 

- INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box 


ATTY'S ORGAN 


S 
k stops, 

5 sets reeds only #65. 
Pianos $125 up. [27 Ilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address 


BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Fine, Colored Engraving of the Ancient E, 
tian Obelisk and the Masouic euablems found under 
it. Complete Statistics of Free Masonry in North 
America, Large illustrated Catalogue of Masonic 
Bees eae goods; also, a description of ee 
t new work for Agents, Sent free toF. 
_ REDDING & CO., Messais Publishers, 731 Broadway, Now York. 


Printing Presses 


A 
1) patterns for 
including patterns of 


ments against “modern improvements” and the con- book containing 
veniences of civilized life are apt to show themselves as 
Years 


town in Maine 


ignorant of religious truth as of everything else. 









ago in a in- 


,ata* freemen’s mecting,” 





terested in the opening of a canal between Portland and 18 waetut 





Lake Sebago, a penurious old farmer, who always fought 





any appropriation of money, no matter for what, made 





a speech against the enterprise, and closed with the 


following words: 


“Mr. Moderator,” he said, with a grand spread of his 
arms, “if there had been intended a water communica- 
tion between Harrison and Portland—cutting through 
Cumberland County like a river—the Almighty would 
have put it thar. Where the Supreme Architect wants 
water to flow, He'll make it flow; and He won’t see 
puny, insignificant man interfere with His divine plans! | 





novelist 
within its 
within 


Australiaa similar contlagration is known 
which oc- 
\ustralia, is relieved by no such thrill- 


of 





And Farmer Skintlint sat down. And, on the in- 
stant, up rose Squire Sam Littlefield, with his pleasant, 
jolly face all aglow, and said he, 

“Mr. Moderator, we read in the Good Book that in a 
certain place there was lack of water; and Abraham 
diqged a well there, and called the place Beer-Sheba. 
Sir, | move the previous question.” 

The thing took wonderfully. That simple sentence,— 
“and Abraham digged a well there,”—spoken in Little- 
field’s quiet, quaint, and yet significant way, brought 
down the house. 

The motion for the “previous question” was carried ; 
then the main question was put: Should the credit of 
the town be given to the great improvement? and it 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

And yet it was said, by those who ought to know, 
that, had some friend of the measure followed the old | 
| farmer in an exhaustive speech, the chances would have 
been decidedly the other way.—New York Ledger. 
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Feller-citizens, mind what I tell you!” | 
'H WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
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For infants & invalids, 

Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, 

cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 

cooked food, and therefore suited to the 

weakest stomach. Take noother. Sold 

by druggists. 35 cts. and upwards. 
WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 


-PUZZOLINE. 


Al iquid glue and cement. vere rior to anything known, 
Try it. THE PUZZOLINE Co.,85 Summer St., Boston, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. — 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
| gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
} catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
a diminutive man, earns his wUTHE POPE M’F’G CO., 
admitted that he did at times 7 Washington Street, Boston, M: ST 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys 














> 
A WIFE'S GRIEVANCE, 


A justice’s court is occasionally the scene of a comi-| 
eal episode, as the following report of the proceedings | 
N. ¥ A 
corpulent German woman entered a complaint 


at such a court in ‘Tompkinsville, -» doth show. 


very 





against her husband for ‘growling to himself.” 
The 
bread a 
“think aloud. 
The judge looked puzzled, and told him that he could 
not be held on any such charge as that. 
“But,” interposed the wife, “he threatened my life 


husband, 
a barber. 


who is 












| that, 


It was | 


all who were attacked slept in rooms heated to American life is furnished by the following state- 
rooms | ment 


avent of the | 9) 


breakfast, | 
an open | 


which stood ripe for the sickle at a distance of about a 


mile. 







with a razor, and said he would kill me. I don’t mind 
but he must hold his tongue and not talk after ten 
o'clock at night,” said the wife. 

“I know of no law,” said the judge, “that empowers 
me to make such an order, but if you swear you are 
afraid of this man, I will put him under bonds. 

“Afraid?” said the woman, secornfully, ‘‘afraid 


For home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail 2 
cents, and two stamps for postage. 4 packages $1, 
1 1. ¢ ety = og of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juni- 








rep: 

ver, Winter-G Dandelion, &c. Pre pare dat N. 

Jotanic Depot, 245 W: ashington Street, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 











of 








him? Idon't want him to talk to himself aloud afte r | _ =} 
ten o’cloek at night.” } WH eo) 4 
“You are an extraordinary pair,” said the judge. “Go | sy 
home and mind your business. Let the man shave the} >. Oo Kes 
sailors and keep his tongue still, and if he should pon- se m2 
der to himself, don’t mind him.” fa = wo 4 
The buxom lady lost her temper. She asked the oO + m4 
judge what he meant by “ponder,” and he replied, “so- a ea} =z 
liloquize.” ‘This so exasperated the woman that she| 2% ep) o — 
danced out of the room ina frenzy, threatening an ap- <j iss} 
peal to a higher court. ==) to 


| 


7” ; |} An Old and v aluable Remedy—Introdtu 1856 
AMERICAN CARELESSNESS. BARK AND ino#w 


the A combination of the active principles of Peruy via Beak 
with Protoxide of Lron, [t is endorse sdand re commended 
| by the medical profession as avery PA 3 
AROMATIC TRON TONIC for the ¢ 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILLING 
CO, For sale by all druggists. 








| 
An illustration of rush and carelessness incident 





of dy spep= 
S, CLAPP & 
The extent of this e: 






lessness peers forth in the fact 

that in the last year H51 letters and packages went | 
their way to the Dead Letter office. Of this number | 
the great majority, or 2,700,000 were unclaimed; while | 
360,000 bore wrong addresses which detied postal inge- 

nuity, and 9,000 were not addressed at all. 

Recklessness as well as carelessness appears in that | 
974 of the letters contained notes, cheeks and drafts | 
of a total value of a million and a half of dollars, while 

27,000 other letters contained money to the amount of 
B40,458. 








For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM LS —" 


co 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tz IS NOT EXCE 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY,HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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CAUGHT A TARTAR. 
| ‘Two Englishmen were out shooting; 
| 


g; one had alicense, 
the other had not. 

A keeper approached, and the one that had a license | 
ranaway. ‘The keeper was a good runner, and an ex 
citing chase ensued. At last the keeper g 
runaway. 











¢ up to th | , Over 10, 000 Companion readers 
U0 A e tave sent for our Musical Hours, 

' 94 PIECES arge number have shown them to 
It was produced. friends and thus procured valuable 





, Sir, where is your lice nse ? 





These 24 pieces of Music a hand- 
aunt 1 


| somely os id will 


ANNEALING 


A German journal publishes the following method of 





GLASS, 





36 cts. 


oe T “on n why did you run ait) NEW yremiums or cash gitts. The two 

| : a 
| “Oh, I'm fond of exercise,” answered the man: “but atest. Ae contain is hew and 
| don’ ‘t you think you'd better ask my friend if he has Sipe ph iad eles. = tien 
2 nts s e bes 
| = Pa MUSIC Foreign and American composers. 


preventing glass chimneys from cracking, 
applied to tumblers and crockery 


and it may 


also be 


They are putinto a pot filled with cold water, to which 
some common table salt has been added. The water is 
| well boiled over a tire, and then allowed to cool slowly. 
When the articles are taken out and washed, they will 
be found to resist afterward any sudden changes of tem- 
perature. The process is simply one of annealing, and 
the slower the cooling part of it is conducted the more 
effective will be the work. 








PENCILS, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


EN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


HOLDERS, CASES, &c, 





days’ by ig Can Los carried in the 
pocket. ready for us ry to persons 


A xur 
who care to prese rv e their indiv ‘ida ality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 rendway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers, 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sonnd health, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I, 8S, JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


+> 
GETTING AT HIS WHISKEY. 

The Irishman’s wit does not forsake 
shift, even if it can do him no good: 

A soldier of a cavalry 
stealing his comrade’s liquor ration. 
man, and his defence was unique. 

| dade, surr, to be called a thief. I put the liquor in the 
| same bottle, and mine was at the bottom, and sure I 
| was obliged to drink his to get me own.” 


him in a bad 


regiment was 


He v 


rraigned for 
was an T[rish- 
“Td be sorry, in- 
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A TAILOR Was startled the other day by the return of 
a bill, which he had sent to an editor, with a notice 
that the “manuscript was respectfully declined.” 





MAY 19, 1881. 








Boys’ sailor suits, children’s kilts ron shirt waists, or 
any other styles of men’s or boys’ clothing, may be ‘ob- 
tained at New York prices by simply writing to us for 

samples and directions for orde ring. The postage on a 
boy's suit is conty &) cts.; on a man’s, $1.00, or goods may 
| be'sent C.O.D. In either case subje et to return and 


ROGERS, PEET & CO.,, 


CLOTHIERS, 
487 BROADWAY, 


| refund of a rf e. 


NEW YORK. 





The greatest variety of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States, 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
iB inens Gentlemen’s and _ Boys’ 


Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, etc., 
are sold with privilege of exchange 
or refund of money if not satisfac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one 
large book, with a system of ordering 
goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without 
charge, to those who send us a postal 
card containing name, town, county, 
and State. ° 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 
the block at Thirteenth and Market St’s, 











Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is an invaluable remedy for 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 16, 1877. 
Gentlemen,—One year ago my hair commenced falling 
out, until I was almost bald. After using your Cocoaine 
for a few months [ have a thick growth of new hair. 
ALEXANDER HENRY. 
8l4 East Girard Avenue. 


LINDALL HOTEL, St. Louis, Dee. 1, 1880. 

Gentlemen,—I wish to thank you for the good your Co- 
coaine has done me,—not only was my hair dropping out, 
but an intolerable itching nearly drove me crazy. When 
I first tried the Cocoaine the effect was immediate, and 
| up to the present lasting. Yours, 

JOUN STABLER. 
NEW York, Sept. 19, 1878, 
Mr. JOSEPH BURNETT, Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,—Your Cocoaine is the only dressing for the 
hair used in our family for the past fifteen (15) years. 
It has stopped my hair from coming out repeatedly, and 
now, though nearly fifty years of age, have not a single 
| gray hair. Mrs. J. E, COLLINS. 


| Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 
| Gents,—I had lost all my hair in a malarial fever some 
three years ago, and was obliged to wear a wig. Nearly 
seven months ago I began using the Cocoaine, and now 
have between two and three inches of as fine, sturdy hair 
as Lever saw. [think the Cocoains is wonderful, and I 
have brought it many customers. 

Mrs. CAROLINE KELLAR, 
New Orleans, La. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
ing from heavy, yapeees food. Sold only in cans by 
all Grocers, ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 








